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The Maori in New Zealand 


A Case Study of Socio-Economic Integration 


by 
Ernest BEAGLEHOLE 


Department of Psychology, Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand * 


Following its study of the protection and integration of indigenous 
and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in independent countries 
at two successive sessions, the International Labour Conference adopted 
at its 40th Session the Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 
1957, and a Recommendation of the same title. These two international 
instruments, which were adopted by a very large majority of the Con- 
ference, call for co-ordinated and systematic national action for the 
protection of the populations concerned and their progressive integ- 
ration into the life of their respective countries. The following study 
of the Maori? is therefore of particular interest, since the relevant 
legislation introduced in New Zealand in recent years has been designed 
to facilitate integration at the pace judged most suitable by the Maori 
themselves while in the meantime affording them a strict minimum 
of protection. 


NEW Zealand was discovered and named by the Dutch explorer 

Abel Tasman in 1642. No European settlement took place as 
the result of this discovery. The land remained isolated and almost 
unknown until 1769, when the great English navigator Captain 
James Cook rediscovered the islands, charted much of the coastline 


1 Professor Beaglehole is a member of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
on Indigenous Labour and was elected Chairman of its Second Session held 
in Geneva in March 1954, 

2See also the following articles concerning indigenous populations 
recently published in the International Labour Review: “ Protection and 
Integration of Tribal Populations in Pakistan”, Vol. LXXV, No. 1, Jan. 
1957, pp. 68-77; L. M. Surikant: “ The Integration of the Aboriginal 
Population of India”, Vol. LX XIII, No. 3, Mar. 1956, pp. 241-251; and 
Alfonso Caso : “ The Aims of Mexico’s Indian Policy ”, Vol. LX XII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1955, pp. 514-520. 
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and made the islands and their indigenous Maori inhabitants more 
widely known. Sealers, whalers, traders and missionaries visited 
the islands in the subsequent years, eager to exploit the natural 
resources of the country, or to convert its inhabitants from 
heathenism to Christianity. Organised settlement, however, was 
slow. Not until 1840 was the attempt made to settle New Zealand 
in a systematic fashion. Thereafter successive companies of 
settlers from Great Britain arrived and began the arduous pioneer- 
ing task of carving out farms and homes for themselves from the 
primeval bush and on the land purchased from the indigenous 
Maori population. 

The Maori themselves were a vigorous, warlike Stone Age 
people, kinsmen of the more widespread Polynesian race which 
had entered the Pacific from the west about the beginning of the 
Christian era and had thereafter explored and settled with courage, 
skill and daring all the many islands of the central, eastern and 
south Pacific. In this wide-ranging period of neolithic expansion, 
New Zealand had been the last island group to be settled by the 
Polynesian “ vikings of the sunrise”. The Maori, at the time of 
Cook’s voyages of discovery, were estimated to number about 
200,000. They had become a settled agricultural people, living on 
the products of forest, sea and cultivations. They were closely 
organised into tribal units. They practised polygamy, fought fero- 
ciously with each other, carved wood and greenstone to perfection 
with stone tools and implements, lived dangerously, at times even 
precariously, and cherished their tribal territories with fanatical 
fervour. They were, in addition, intelligent, proud, high-spirited 
and adaptable. 

The early traders were prepared to buy anything that the 
Maori could produce. A flourishing trade soon developed in which 
potatoes and dressed flax were exchanged for firearms and powder. 
Inter-tribal warfare, previously fought with more skill than casual- 
ties, suddenly became deadly and bloodthirsty as the tribes of the 
north, receiving firearms before those of the south, proceeded to 
wipe our their hereditary enemies. Christianity came to stop the 
senseless slaughter. Settlers wanted land, the Maori had it. Large 
areas changed hands rather rapidly from 1840 onwards by pur- 
chase, chicanery and fraud. By the middle of the ’sixties the 
Maori began to realise that they were losing their land in exchange 
for monetary wealth that was soon dissipated and lost for ever. 
They resisted the increasing pressure by recourse to warfare. A series 
of long drawn out and costly wars between them and the European 
settlers resulted in their technical defeat. Some tribes became 
friends and supporters of the settlers. Other tribes retired to the 
mountainous interior, there to live for many years, unco-operative, 
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indifferent to the progress around them. But the Maori Wars had 
at least this effect: they gave to the Europeans a very healthy 
respect for Maori courage and bravery, and this respect for the 
Maori has remained one of the foundations upon which European 
attitudes of tolerance, understanding and even admiration are 
firmly based to this day. 

This brief historical note, which has been amplified elsewhere}, 
will be sufficient if it emphasises the fact that in reviewing the 
contemporary problems of the integration of the Maori into New 
Zealand's social, political and economic life we are dealing with 
the case of a proud and warlike Stone Age people who have had 
to adjust, in a little over one hundred years, to the changes of 
4,000 years of history ; and secondly, this adjustment, at times 
traumatic and always difficult, has been partly eased by a climate 
of race relations that has on the whole been a credit to the good 
sense and adaptability of both races in New Zealand. The Maori 
has been helped in his struggles to achieve adjustment by a know- 
ledge that he has been considered the social equal of the white 
man and that the white New Zealander has, by and large, been 
vitally concerned to change a theoretical equality into a living 
reality.” 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 


It is convenient to break up our study of present-day integra- 
tion into its various political and socio-economic aspects. Basic 
to this study is some understanding of the changes in Maori popu- 
lation over the past century. It will be appropriate in subsequent 
discussion to follow New Zealand census conventions and to 
define as a Maori “a person belonging to the aboriginal race of 
New Zealand [including] a half-caste and a person intermediate 
in blood between half-castes and persons of pure descent from 
that race”. The term European is used in New Zealand, if not 
altogether accurately, to refer to all population other than Maori. 
This population is predominantly British by descent. In more 


1 See Ernest BEAGLEHOLE : “ Some Sociological Aspects of Race Rela- 
tions in New Zealand”, in International Social Science Bulletin (Paris, 
U.N.E.S.C.O.), Vol. III, No. 2, 1951, pp. 253-258. 

2 The best introduction to Maori affairs is to be found in I. L.G. SuTHER- 
LAND (editor) : The Maori People Today. A General Survey (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1940). This volume is now out of print and the statistics 
are out of date, but the analyses of policy and historical trends by well- 
known authorities are still a ite. A detailed study of a contem 
Maori community is given in E. and P. BEAGLEHOLE : Some Modern Maoris 
(Wellington, New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1946). 

* Maori Births and Deaths Registration Regulations, 1935. The 1951 
Census shows about 66 per cent. full-blood Maori, 13 per cent. three-quarter 
caste and 20 per cent. half-caste Maori. 
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popular New Zealand usage, the non-Maori population is commonly 
referred to as “ pakeha ”, a Maori word said to be derived from 
the term pakapakeha, a fair-skinned supernatural being. 
European discoverers, traders and settlers introduced epidemic 
and other diseases that proved fatal to the Maori. From 1858, 
the date of the first Maori census, to 1896, the Maori population 
showed an almost unbroken decline from a population figure 
of 59,413 (already severely reduced by firearms and disease from 
an estimate of about 200,000 for 1769) to 42,113. The percentage 
of Maori to Europeans within this same period declined from 
49.40 to 6.01. During the past fifty years, however, the tide has 
turned and the Maori population has increased continuously from 
a 1901 figure of 45,549 to the 1956 population of 135,015. The 
average annual increase in the last few years has been at the 
rate of almost 3 per cent., although the ratio of Maori to Europeans 
has remained for the past ten years at a figure of just over 6 per cent. 
However, it is clear that the Maori population, with a natural 
rate of increase of 34.96 per thousand, is increasing over twice 
as rapidly as the European (15.65 per thousand). A high Maori 
fertility rate is reflected in the average number of children per 
household : 6.3 for Maori, 3.7 for European households. The rate 
of Maori increase is also likely to continue for some time to come : 
46.47 per cent of the Maori population is below the age of 15 years 
(49.50 per cent. under 21 years), while the corresponding figures 
for the Europeans are 28.36 per cent. and 37.91 per cent. The 
general population picture today, therefore, is one of a fast-growing 
and young Maori population which poses very special problems 
in the fields of education, housing and health. Family limitation 
is still generally unknown and unpractised, mainly because of 
lack of sophistication rather than for religious reasons, since 
only 14.66 per cent. of the Maori population according to the 
1951 census professed membership of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as compared with a European membership of 13.58 per cent. 


HEALTH 


The New Zealand Government Health Services have paid 
special attention in recent years to improving the health of the 
Maori population by educational measures, special clinics and 
district health supervision with a trained nursing staff. As a 
result (see table I), the infant mortality rate, which was as high 
as 88.93 per 1,000 live births as recently as 1945, has declined 
to a record low figure of 62.51 in 1954 (the comparable European 
rate in this same year being 20.09). The principal causes of Maori 
infant deaths are diarrhoea and enteritis, broncho-pneumonia, 
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TABLE I. MAORI AND EUROPEAN INFANT MORTALITY RATES PER 
1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, 1945-55 





Maori European 





Under one | One to 12 | Total under | Under one | One to 12 | Total under 
month months one year month months one year 
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Source: New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1956 (Wellington, Government Printer, 1956). 


pneumonia and other diseases of the respiratory system. The Maori 
death rate has also shown a corresponding decrease from 16.23 
in 1945 to 9.56 in 1955 and is now fast approaching an equality 
with the European rates. Epidemic and infectious diseases gener- 
ally exact a greater toll among the Maori, particularly typhoid 


TABLE II. SELECTED CAUSES OF MAORI AND EUROPEAN DEATHS PER 
10,000 OF MEAN POPULATION, 1953 AND 1954 


Maori rate European rate 





Cause of death 





1953 | 1954 1953 | 1954 





Tuberculosis of respiratory system . . 6.36 5.53 0.95 0.92 

a other forms ..... 3.22 2.26 0.28 0.12 
2 hawetalica 0p . 0.16 0.01 0.02 
ignant neoplasms » 2 a ’ 6.77 | 14.48 | 14.64 

Veoninr lesions affecting “central 
nervous system . ‘ ie . 4.36 | 11.70 | 11.44 

Chronic rheumatic heart disease . . . 2.65 1.14 1.02 

Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
ee eae ee ee . 10.12 | 25.19 | 24.08 

Other heart diseases ....... y 3.35 2.74 3.25 

Pneumonia... re ere ; 9.73 1.92 2.33 

Bronchitis . . Se a : 3.50 1.48 1.90 

Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, and 
colitis, athens diarrhoea of the new- 
born ae 

Birth injuries 

Other diseases of early infancy . 

Motor accidents , i oe 

All other accidents . 

Suicide 


























Source: New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1956, op. cit. 
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fever and tuberculosis. The tuberculosis death rate among the 
Maori was still in 1954 seven times higher than among Europeans. 
Interestingly enough the Maori mortality rate for such diseases 
as cancer, heart disease and diseases of the nervous system is 
noticeably lower than the European rate (see table II), while 
the Maori rate for mental illness is definitely lower than the rate 
for Europeans. All these health figures are reflected in life expect- 
ancy rates. A Maori male infant born today can expect to live 
54.05 years, his European brother 68.29 years; a Maori female 
infant has a life expectation of 55.88 years, her European sister 
one of 72.43 years. 

Increasing integration of the Maori will undoubtedly improve 
their health, keep more infants alive and allow the Maori population 
to increase still further. More Maori will suffer from mental ill- 
health in this process, more die from cancer than from tuberculosis. 
Closer integration exacts its price in the field of health just as it 
does in other fields, even though over-all advantages are clear 
and unarguable. 


EDUCATION 


Maori leaders are very conscious of the fact that the Maori 
population is predominantly a young population (46.47 per cent. 
of this population, it will be remembered, is aged 15 years and 


under as compared with 28.36 per cent. of Europeans). Thus 
they feel sure that the education of Maori children is the real 
solution to many of the problems of the adjustment of the Maori 
people to modern civilisation. 

Over 60 per cent. of Maori children are educated in the public 
primary schools of the country. In addition there were at the 
end of 1954 a total of 164 Maori village schools, mostly located 
in the more isolated parts of New Zealand, with a roll of 14,806 
(including 1,276 European children since these schools are naturally 
open to children of both cultural groups), and a small group of 
11 Maori missionary schools with a roll of 834. The language of 
instruction in the Maori village schools is English, but Maori arts, 
crafts, songs, legends and history are added to the syllabus of 
instruction. Methods of teaching tend to be practical with the 
result that these schools are provided with woodwork and cookery 
rooms, model cottages, baths, showers and laundries. Elementary 
agriculture and health education are also emphasised. In 1954 
there was an average of one teacher to each 21.5 pupils in these 
village schools and an average attendance of 88.9 per cent. of pupils. 

Based on the strong drive towards more complete integration 
of the Maori there has been in recent years a tendency among some 
to regard the Maori village schools as anachronistic and a possible 
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hindrance to integration. During 1955 a Committee on Maori 
Education was established—Maori were in a majority on this Com- 
mittee—to consider the whole problem of the education and welfare 
of the Maori child. The report of this Committee stressed the fact 
that the time was not yet ripe for any full-scale abolition of Maori 
schools and that no such school should be changed into a public 
primary school until the authorities were assured that the district 
served by the school was no longer isolated and that the living 
conditions of the Maori people in this district were such that special 
assistance and education were no longer necessary. It therefore 
remains government policy to continue with special education for 
the more isolated and backward Maori communities but to change 
the content of primary education in these communities only when 
the communities themselves are more and more drawn into the 
mainstream of New Zealand’s social and economic life." 

An increasing number of Maori pupils are going on to post- 
primary schools after completing their primary education (at the 
end of 1954, 82 per cent. of Maori children from Maori village 
schools and 74 per cent. of Maori leaving public schools entered 
post-primary schools ; the European figure is nearly 94 per cent.). 
Maori people may go free to any public post-primary school or, 
living in remote Maori districts, to special Maori secondary schools. 
Since 1941, 13 of these district high schools have been established 
with a roll of 684 pupils. Special scholarships are also available to 
encourage Maori pupils to continue with their post-primary educa- 
tion. Even so, teachers and Maori leaders still express concern 
over the large number of promising Maori pupils who leave their 
post-primary schools before they have completed even two years 
of advanced education (the school-leaving age in New Zealand is 
15 years) and thus drift into seasonal and unskilled occupations. 

The continuing difference between European and Maori pupils 
in regard to the use they make of post-primary education is vividly 
suggested by the figures of table III, which give the probable 
destination of the 24,174 European and 1,745 Maori pupils leaving 
post-primary schools in 1955. Many more European boys and girls 
are choosing professional occupations, office work and skilled trades, 
while more Maori pupils are likely to take up factory work, farming 
and domestic work. The over-all pattern suggests a clear concentra- 
tion of Maori in the unskilled occupations, which is confirmed by 
the figures for adult employment and which represents, therefore, 


1 The report of the Committee on Maori Education is summarised in 
Department of Education: Annual Report, 1956, pp. 29-31. Some of the 
roblems of educational integration are interestingly analysed in J. E. 
ITCHIE : “ Problems of Educational Change in a Maori Community ”, in 
Journal Polynesian Society, 1956, 61 (1), pp. 13-34. 
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TABLE III. PROBABLE DESTINATION OF PUPILS LEAVING PUBLIC 
POST-PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955 


( Percentages ) 





European Maori 
Occupation 





Boys | Girls | Boys 





University, teacher 
Professional cadetships +ye ey 9.95 | 17.63 3.40 | 12.23 
Health services 
Office work 12.64 3.64 3.64 | 14.21 
Shop and warehouse assistants . . . 7.50 | 14.49 2.16 6.12 
Skilled trades 30.31 1.72 | 18.64 1.95 
Farming 20.71 0.95 | 28.98 1.50 
Clothing workers 0.52 5.08 0.68 2.89 
Factory operators 2.24 2.73 4.77 4.66 
Domestic work 0.41 | 15.52 1.36 | 40.69 
Other and not known 15.73 | 38.24 | 36.37 | 15.75 


100.00 {100.00 |100.00 | 100.00 


























Source : Department of Education : Annual Report, 1956, adaptations from tables 5.11 and 9.3, pp. 79 
and 91, 


a continuing challenge to Maori leaders : how to ensure that Maori 
pupils will so greatly profit by post-primary education that more of 
them will wish to find employment in professional and other 
white-collar occupations. 

A note may be added at this point on Maori crime figures. The 
tendency for Maori to leave post-primary schools at an earlier age 
than Europeans and then to drift into seasonal, unskilled and 
temporary occupations, often in large towns and thus removed 
from the controls of Maori community life, is reflected in a crime 
rate that is a reflection both of under-privilege and of pressures 
and stresses of integration. The Maori represent about 4.8 per 
cent. of the New Zealand population over 15 years of age. On 
the basis of the age-structure of the Maori population one can 
expect a rate of offences that should be about 6 per cent. of the 
total crime rate for the country as a whole. However, the actual 
rate ranges from a percentage of 17.8 Maori offenders convicted 
and sentenced in the five-year period 1950-54 to a percentage of 
22.3 Maori held in prison custody on 31 December 1954. These 
figures are sufficiently dramatic to show that integration, even 
when it is encouraged and helped by education and political 
measures, may nevertheless be marked by great storm and stress 
for an indigenous people.! 


1 Additional figures for arrests and convictions are given in the New 
Zealand Department of Justice, Report, 1955-56. See also J. R. McCreary : 
“ Maori Age Groupings and Social Statistics ”, in Journal Polynesian Society, 
1955, 64 (1), pp. 16-21. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONS 


The geographical distribution of the Maori population is one 
key to the way in which the Maori are employed. The largest part 
of this population is located in the Auckland provincial district 
of the North Island, the number in the South Island being of 
little numerical significance. The Maori have always been rural 
dwellers and this is still substantially true, with the proviso that a 
marked redistribution of Maori population is now taking place. 
This change probably owes its initial impetus to the Second World 
War, when employment conditions in the large towns attracted 
many Maori. In 1936 only 10 per cent. of the Maori were living in 
cities, boroughs and independent town districts. By 1951 the com- 
parable figure was 19.65 per cent. and this figure increases year by 
year. There is both a push from behind—the increasing scarcity of 
Maori land—and a pull from in front—the attraction of city life 
and the ready availability of employment in an economy that is 
at present marked by technical over-employment. Increasing 
attempts are being made to apprentice young Maori to the skilled 
trades and to provide accommodation for them in well equipped 
urban hostels. By 1955 over 400 Maori were engaged as apprentices. 
The number is really limited by the number of hostels that can be 
established. Employers speak with approval of the majority of 
these young apprentices.,! 


TABLE IV. OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, MAORI AND 
EUROPEAN MALES 
(Percentages ) 





Occupational classification 





Professional, technical and related workers 

Managers, administrators and officials . 

Clerical, office and related workers . . 

Salesmen and related workers . 

Farmers, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen and 
related workers ; as 

Workers in mine, quarry and related 

Workers in operating transport occupations 

Craftsmen, production process workers and 
related occupations 

Manual workers not elsewhere included | 

Service and related workers 

Armed forces OR aye 

Not specified 
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1 Vocational and other problems of Maori young people are sympathetic- 
ally discussed in H. C. MCQUEEN : Vocations for Maori Youth (Wellington, 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1945). 
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The occupational status of Maori and Europeans according to 
the 1951 census figures is given in table IV. This table, read in 
conjunction with table III, shows that the Maori are still heavily 
under-represented in the professional, managerial, clerical, sales- 
men’s and craft workers’ occupations, but are over-represented in 
the farmers’ and manual workers’ groups. It is to be hoped that 
increasing education will alter the balance of occupations in the 
next generation. No one in New Zealand wishes to see a Maori 
population that is mainly responsible for the hewing of wood and 
the drawing of water. Closer integration means that the Maori 
occupy their full population quota of professional and managerial 
positions as well as those at the unskilled end of the occupational 
pyramid. 

The classification of Maori and European males into income 
groups on the basis of the 1951 census figures shown in table V 
gives a comparable picture. Thus 71.7 per cent. of Maori males 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES, 
EUROPEAN AND MAORI MALES 











Annual income European Maori 

(NZ) males males 
ee ee 37.5 55.8 
7 are 0.9 0.7 
oe. Bee es eee 0.8 0.7 
> ewer 1.3 1.3 
OS Sea e 3.7 5.0 
ape OO mee. we te 5.4 8.2 
_ *§ aa 8.6 11.1 
400 to 499 ...... 14.6 9.3 
a ar ees ss eS 10.5 3.6 
 -§ SS arr 5.2 1.3 
700 and over ..... 10.8 1.5 
Not specified ..... 0.7 1.5 
Fete cust 100.0 100.0 

















earn from {1 to £299 as compared with 49.6 per cent. of Europeans. 
Only 6.4 per cent. of Maori earn more than £500 as compared with 
26.5 per cent. of Europeans. Presented in another fashion the 
census returns for 1951 show that the average income per head for 
New Zealand Europeans is £123 while that for the Maori is £54 
—the European income thus being two-and-a-half times greater. 
When one remembers that the average size of the Maori household 
is 6.3 persons, that of the European household 3.7 persons—almost 
twice as many persons in the Maori as in the European household— 
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and that the Maori population is heavily weighted in the below-15 
age groups, one begins to build up some notion of the relative 
standards of living of the two cultural groups. 


LAND DEVELOPMENT 


For the past twenty-five years the New Zealand Department 
of Maori Affairs has pursued a vigorous policy directed towards 
the economic development of Maori land. What is known in 
New Zealand as Maori land is of two kinds, customary land and 
Maori freehold land.! Of land held by customary title little remains, 
and what there is is inalienable. Maori freehold land is land held 
by a Maori under freehold title but subject to certain restrictions 
on alienation. The amount of this land is estimated at 4 million 
acres (out of a total New Zealand land area of approximately 
66 million acres). Some 2.5 million of these are estimated to be 
usable for farming. Three-quarters of a million acres are at present 
lying idle. 

Maori land development has had two major themes. The 
first has been the drive towards a consolidation of land titles 
in order to weld into workable units small parcels of land atomised 
into uneconomic pieces by inheritance. Once established these 
units have then been vested in family groups and the occupiers 
have been given the financial help, education and supervision 
that are necessary to develop the pastoral and dairy farms into 
economic and productive units.2 On 30 June 1955 just over 
200,000 acres of Maori land with a capital value of almost 4 mil- 
lion New Zealand pounds were being successfully farmed under 
the supervision of the Department of Maori Affairs by 1,351 Maori 
settlers. New land is being laid down in grass at the rate of some 
10,000 acres each year. This land development is being financed 
by loan moneys advanced from a Land Settlement Account 
repaid with interest according to orthodox methods. In addition, 
the office of the Maori Trustee in this Department exercises many 
important functions related to the control and administration of 
Maori lands, estates and reserves. The extensive lending powers 
of this office for the settlement and improvement of Maori lands 
have resulted in a capital investment of over 3 million New Zealand 
pounds in Maori land development. The Land Development and 


1 A full page) of Maori land tenure is given in N. Smitu : The Maori 
People and Us (Wellington, Maori Purposes Fund Board, 1948). 


* The basic philosophy and methods of land consolidation are given in a 
now classic statement by Sir Apirana Ngata, presented to both Houses of 
the General Assembly (Parliament) of New Zealand in 1931 and reprinted 
in 1946. See A. T. Ncata: Native Land Development (Wellington, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1946). 
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Settlement Division of the Department of Maori Affairs is the 
operating agency that administers both Maori farm settlement 
and Maori lands being farmed under trustee agreements. It is 
at present one of the biggest farming enterprises in the country. 
The magnitude of its operations is indicated by the following 
figures drawn from the annual report for 1956 of the Department 
of Maori Affairs : 


TS haat” o> 0. @: $06 aby. cpae 502,444 
po 8 eee 1,923,577 
eee ee eS INAS 1,653,344 
Livestock : 
DEE Te Teas oe LAIR « 41,146 
ES a oar ea 65,157 
Rs ites 4 oy ke ee 326,330 
Produce for year : 
| ee ea ere 6,494,128 
Pe Ce NS See IG 7,839 


Despite the work already carried out on land development, 
much remains to be done before all Maori lands that can be turned 
into economically productive units are integrated into the general 
economy of the country. This development is, however, of supreme 
importance for the Maori. It increases his own self-respect and his 
economic welfare. It brings idle land into production, It provides 
a worth-while way of life for more Maori farmers. Even the fullest 
development of Maori lands will never provide for the ever- 
increasing Maori population, so that inevitably an urban and 
industrial economy will have to be expanded to provide for the 
needs of Maori workers. Taken together, the farming of Maori 
lands and the training of Maori workers are likely to make possible 
the closer integration of the Maori worker into New Zealand’s 
national economy. 


HovusING 


Measures for improving standards of living must, in New 
Zealand as elsewhere, involve attention to housing. A recent 
official statement puts the matter in a succinct and forthright 
fashion : 


Maori housing is still one of the country’s great social problems. Housing 
of a good modern standard is enjoyed only by a minority of Maoris, and well 
over half of the population of many settlements live under conditions not 
much better than those of pre-European times. Far too many are literally 
in shelters no better than huts. We cannot expect those who live in this 
way to prosper economically, we cannot expect from them sound standards 
of social conduct, we cannot expect their children to be successfully educated, 
especially at high-school level.? 


1 Department of Maori Affairs, Annual Report... 1956, p. 16. 
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It is understandable therefore that vigorous efforts have been 
made under the provisions of the Maori Housing Act, 1935, and 
will be necessary for some years to come, to provide financial 
assistance on a loan-repayment basis towards the purchase of 
building sites, the erection of houses, the provision of additions 
and renovations and the purchase of houses. Furthermore the 
building division of the Department of Maori Affairs is able to 
build at cost plus an administration charge in those localities 
where private builders are unable to work on reasonable terms. 
About 35 per cent. of houses are being erected by private contrac- 
tors, the remainder by the Department’s own building organisation. 

The emphasis is on house building! because the characteristic 
housing pattern among New Zealanders as a whole is one that 
places value on the individual family home standing on its own 
small freehold section of land. House-owning clearly means a 
sense of responsibility towards the financial loans incurred and 
the thrift to put money aside against the date when interest 
payments are due. Under the tutelage and encouragement of 
the Department of Maori Affairs many Maori are being trained 
in these habits of thrift and responsibility. The provision of con- 
ventional houses, equivalent to those of the European, helps 
add to the self-respect of the Maori by increasing the respect 
of his European neighbour. In the light of the very low standard 
of Maori housing, however, a great deal remains to be done before 
the general standards of the Maori will be comparable to the 
standards of European housing. 


SocrAL ADVANCEMENT 


All the provisions of New Zealand’s social security legislation 
apply equally to Maori and European. Thus the Maori participates 
to the full in state medical benefits, unemployment insurance, 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, sick benefits, old-age pensions, 
family benefits, hospital, maternity, pharmaceutical and invalidity 
benefits, war veterans’ pensions and the like. In respect of all 
this legislation the Maori enjoys the rights of full citizenship. 
On the other hand it has proved necessary to take special measures 
for encouraging the social and economic advancement and promot- 
ing the social and moral welfare of Maori communities. The basis 
of this work is provided by the Maori Social and Economic Advance- 
ment Act of 1945, the full title of which reads: “ An Act to make 
provision for the social and economic advancement and the promo- 





1 Up to 31 March 1956, 5,218 houses had been built, 439 purchased, and 
3,798 renovated or added to with the aid of the Department. 


2 
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tion and maintenance of the health and general well-being of the 
Maori Community.” 

The purpose of this Act is really that of helping the Maori 
to help themselves in their task of integrating themselves into 
the social and economic structure of New Zealand’s national life. 
It therefore calls on the Maori people to exercise control over, 
and the direction of, their own communities in the interests of 
good citizenship. In essence the provisions of the Act are simple. 
Areas throughout New Zealand where there are sizable concentra- 
tions of Maori population are designated as tribal districts or tribal 
committee areas. Tribal executive committees are responsible for 
Maori welfare within each area. The functions of these committees 
are wide, various and in some respects all-embracing. They include 
the duties of assisting the Maori to “ conserve, improve, advance 
and maintain their physical, economic, industrial, educational, 
social, moral and spiritual well-being ; to assume and maintain 
self-dependence, pride of race and such conduct as will be conducive 
to their general health and economic well-being ; to accept and 
maintain the full rights, privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship ; to apply and maintain the maximum possible efficiency 
and responsibility in their local self-government ana undertakings 
and to preserve and maintain the teaching of Maori arts, crafts, 
language, genealogy and history in order to perpetuate Maori 
culture ”.1 By 31 March 1955 there had been designated 74 tribal 
districts and 449 tribal committee areas. A full-time staff of 
more than 50 permanent welfare officers, all except one of them 
Maori, has been recruited by the Department of Maori Affairs 
to advance and assist these committees. 

It has naturally proved impossible for Maori committees to 
carry out at one and the same time all the duties imposed upon 
them by the Act. They have therefore wisely concentrated on a 
limited number of definite tasks. One problem has been to set up 
some effective method of controlling excessive consumption of 
alcohol by building up a strong public conscience against the 
dangers of over-indulgence. Over 300 Maori wardens have been 
appointed, whose main work is to keep the Maori in their districts 
out of trouble by ensuring that they do not drink to excess and that 
they behave at all times in an orderly and decent manner. The 
problem of Maori drunkenness is not an easy one to solve. It is a 
symptom of the stresses produced by adjustment to New Zealand 
society and will presumably solve itself as these stresses become 
more manageable. In the meantime the problem is likely to call 
for constant vigilance and personal effort to ensure that the Maori 


1 Maori Social and Economic Advancement Act, 1945, paragraph 12. 
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does not through his behaviour lose his own respect and that of 
his European neighbours. 

Another task of tribal committees has been that of raising money 
for the improvement of district amenities. These moneys are 
subsidised by government grant. The total subsidies under the 
Act have so far totalled some 160,000 pounds. Again Maori welfare 
officers have initiated campaigns to stimulate the interest of Maori 
parents in the continuing education of their children ; they have 
given assistance to Maori adult education tutors in their work of 
reviving and teaching Maori arts and crafts ; they have encouraged 
the formation of Maori youth clubs in all parts of the country ; 
they have watched over the progress of Maori apprentices in the 
cities ; they have acted as advisers to a Maori Women’s Welfare 
League, which since 1951 has been mainly concerned with the 
welfare of Maori women and children and has taken a particular 
interest in housing and education. The Maori welfare officers are 
obviously key figures in this programme of social welfare. They 
must encourage and guide local self-help. They must be friends and 
counsellors of the Maori communities and of the individuals who 
constitute these communities. They must work in close co-opera- 
tion with those other government departments—of Health, Educa- 
tion, Social Security, Labour and Works—that are actively con- 
cerned with Maori welfare. 

Social education and all that it connotes in the way of improved 
health, education, housing, adjustment to European economic life 
and better living conditions are one of the most important keys to 
Maori progress. An official publication states quite categorically 
that “ in its provision for social education by a welfare organisation 
firmly based upon the traditional organisation and customary 
procedure of the Maori people, the Maori Social and Economic 
Advancement Act of 1945 is the most important step ever taken 
in the progress of the Maori people towards complete integration 
with the pakeha [European] way of life ”.1 Social education is not 
the work of days, months or even years. It is rather the work of 
tens of years, even of generations. Judged by this time-scale Maori 
welfare directed towards social advancement has made a good 
beginning. By continuing its work of encouragement and facilita- 
tion, by guiding and directing rather than forcing, by gentle but 
firm pressure and the use of community enthusiasm, the Maori 
welfare organisation will have the opportunity of showing that 
social and political integration is not an idealist’s dream but a 
process of adjustment that depends for its ultimate success upon 


1 Department of Maori Affairs: The Maori Today (Wellington, 1956), 
p. 37. 
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encouraging indigenous people to help themselves. It is not im- 
probable that the philosophy, aims, policy and organisation of 
Maori social and economic advancement could serve as a well-tried 
model for the promotion of social and economic integration among 
dependent peoples elsewhere in the world. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS 


For the past 90 years, that is since the Maori Registration 
Act of 1867, the Maori have voted in New Zealand elections for 
the General Assembly of the country in four Maori electorates, 
three from the North Island, one from the South Island. A secret 
ballot for these Maori electorates has been operating from 1937 
onwards. The Maori become qualified to vote according to general 
rules for the country as a whole: like the European the Maori 
voter must have attained the age of 21 years and be an ordinary 
resident in the country. A Maori may vote only in his own Maori 
electorates. A Maori half-caste, however, is entitled to be registered 
either as an elector of a Maori or of a European electoral district. 

The average European electorate has about 15,000 registered 
electors, the size varying from 13,000 to 18,000 electors. The 
Maori electorate is noticeably smaller, with an average size of about 
10,000 and a range from 7,000 to 13,000 electors. As at 31 December 
1954 there were 52,980 Maori adults in New Zealand, aged 21 years 
and over. Of this number 40,550 or 76.5 per cent. were registered 
as electors in the four Maori electorates for the General Election 
of 1954. Roughly 25 per cent. of the Maori qualified to be registered 
as Maori electors have chosen to register in European electorates. 
This number (12,430) must represent those Maori of half Maori 
blood or less who prefer for various personal and other reasons to 
vote in European, and not Maori, electorates. 

. The Maori electorates in New Zealand have been retained by 
the wish of the Maori people themselves in order to ensure clear 
and certain representation of the Maori viewpoint in political 
affairs. The result is that the General Assembly is composed of 
76 European and four Maori members of Parliament. It must be 
emphasised that the Maori electorates have nothing to do with 
the segregation of Maori voters but are merely an aspect of that 
transitional administration, to be mentioned in the next section, 
which is designed to ensure that Maori interests and problems will 
receive adequate and fair consideration. 

It is most probable that the time is fast approaching when it 
will be politically wise to abolish separate Maori electorates. The 
lead, however, must come from the Maori and doubtless will come 
when they feel that their own interests are not so specialised but 
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that they can be trusted to members of Parliament elected by 
Maori and Europeans voting together in common electorates. In 
the meantime a scholarly observer has pointed out that the focal 
point of mild and episodic racial disharmony in New Zealand lies 
in the political situation. The relation between the socio-economic 
condition of the Maori and their political behaviour has not been 
clearly understood. It always takes social and political courage 
for the leaders of an indigenous people to decide that it is time to 
forgo the advantages of protective or transitional administration 
in favour of the greater benefits that come from full integration. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The basic philosophy of New Zealand’s social, economic and 
political life is one that conceives of the Maori as a free and equal 
member of the national life. However, there is also the knowledge 
that the Maori is still, to some extent, a member of a dependent 
group that requires special administrative and legal measures to 
help this group make a full adjustment to the complexities of a 
contemporary western European type of society. These measures 
are not thought of in New Zealand as being discriminatory nor 
in any true sense are they placed within a protective framework. 
They are rather founded on a theory of mediation. Their function, 
in other words, is to mediate between two cultural groups, to serve 
as a bridge across which, in due course, the Maori may advance 
to the fullest participation in all the rights and privileges of 
New Zealand citizenship. 

One example of a mediating or transitional institution is the 
Maori village school with its curriculum designed to interest 
Maori children in the isolated areas of New Zealand, where the 
everyday life of the Maori community is still based predominantly 
on Maori rather than European values. Yet English is the language 
of instruction, since it is recognised that English is the national 
language and the language, therefore, of economic and political life. 
The Maori village schools are not in any way segregated schools. 
European children are as free to attend them as any other school ; 
and, in fact, out of a total roll as at the end of 1954 of 14,806 Maori 
village school pupils it will be recalled that 1,276 or 8.6 per cent. 
were European children. Again, the special Committee on Maori 
Education, already referred to, reaffirmed that its recommenda- 
tions should be derived from a number of resolutions which, 
inter alia, included the following: it is not beneficial to have a 


1 In this connection see R. T. H. THompson: “ Maori Affairs and the 
New Zealand Press ”, in Journal Polynesian Society, 1955, 64 (1), pp. 22-34. 
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national public school and a Maori village school in the same 
community ; association of Maori and European pupils should be 
encouraged to the utmost ; every public or Maori school should 
cater for all the pupils of its community; the basic educational 
needs of Maori and European children are identical. These 
resolutions express attitudes that are part and parcel of New 
Zealand’s response to a minority group. Yet they are not in- 
compatible with a final resolution which realistically recognises 
the importance, for some time to come, of special consideration 
for the minority group : “ There is a special need,” says the report 
“more critical where Maori children are associated with pakeha 
[European] children, that the Maori child should feel personal 
worth, security and a sense of identity.” These feelings can be 
best secured, in New Zealand today, by the work of the Maori 
village school—not, it may be re-emphasised, a segregating institu- 
tion but a mediating or transitional one that will have served 
its purpose and will die a natural death when the large majority 
of Maori children have passed across the bridge to full participation 
in the national school system. Indeed a few such Maori village 
schools have already changed their administrative status to that 
of national public schools. 

A second instance of a special mediating institution is New 
Zealand’s Department of Maori Affairs, a separate and distinct 
state department responsible to a cabinet Minister of Maori 
Affairs and charged with manifold duties relating to the Maori 
people.’ It is, of course, a sign that the Maori people are not yet 
fully participating in New Zealand life when a specialised govern- 
ment department is required to deal with the development of 
Maori land, and the control of Maori estates, Maori social and 
economic advancement and the like. Yet this department is 
constantly increasing its liaison functions, co-ordinating the work 
of other government departments as they relate to Maori citizens, 
and becoming less and less a department administering the affairs 
of a socially isolated Maori enclave. Whereas appropriate govern- 
ment departments provide the Maori with specialised services 
in education, health, social security and the rest, it is the function 
of the mediating Department of Maori Affairs to watch over the 
problem of Maori social and economic adjustment as a whole. 

The Department has the further duty of actively pursuing a 
policy whose only logical result can be that of whittling down 


1 The Maori Purposes Act, 1947, changed the name of this Department 
from that of Native Affairs to its present name of Maori Affairs, a significant 
change because it indicated that the Maori were no longer recognised as 
“natives ”, i.e., as protected wards. Transitional administration could now 
be actively encouraged, protective measures officially discarded. 
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its own duties until the stage of evolution is reached in which 
such a department is no longer required by the social conditions 
of New Zealand life. This stage may not be reached for some 
generations, but the Department’s present policy of encouraging 
the initiative of the Maori so that they make greater strides towards 
economic and social self-sufficiency is clearly directed towards 
this end. It would be easy for the Maori people to sit back and let 
the State do everything for them. Yet such an attitude would 
have the inevitable result of turning them into spineless wards 
of a dominantly European State. In its own words, therefore, 
the Department of Maori Affairs 


. is fully conscious of the fact that it would fail in its task if the 
Maori did not take the initiative in solving his own problems. At the same 
time there may be a limit to the amount of responsibility a [Maori] client 
can successfully assume. Many are still genuinely diffident of their ability 
to cope with the modern world and it is the Department’s policy to assess 
what would be the minimum of aid with which such a client can do what 
is essential to the well-being of himself and his children, and then to give 
that minimum of aid. It is always particularly important, too, to consider 
that by giving such help, the children may grow up with less diffidence and 
more self-reliance.? 


The separate Maori electorates that have existed in New 
Zealand for the past 90 years may also be thought of as mediating 
mechanisms whereby the Maori viewpoint continues to receive 
political expression until such time as the Maori becomes more 
completely assimilated into New Zealand's political life. 

Article 3, paragraph 2, of the Indigenous and Tribal Populations 
Convention, 1957, adopted by the 40th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, reads as follows : 


2. Care shall be taken to ensure that . .. special measures of protection— 

(a) are not used as a means of creating or prolonging a state of segre- 
gation ; and 

(b) will be continued only so long as there is need for special protection 
and only to the extent that protection is necessary. 


New Zealand practice would appear to conform in all respects to 
this general policy statement. The conditions of New Zealand 
life and the economic and social status of Maori communities in 
New Zealand society have required the setting up of special 


1 Department of Maori Affairs: Annual Report... 1956, p. 7. This report 
also notes that in 1955 settlers under the Maori land development schemes 
repaid the Department over half-a-million pounds in principal and interest, 
the amount written off as bad debts amounting to only 1,245 pounds, 
“a negligible figure such as might be expected in any business enterprise ”. 
This last sentence is surely an example of understatement which does more 
than credit to growing habits of Maori thrift and sense of responsibility. 
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educational, political and administrative institutions not so much 
to serve as protective but rather as mediating or “ bridge ” measures 
for developing among the Maori the initiative and the educational 
skills with the help of which integration can take place to an 
increasing degree and at an increasing speed. The measures have 
not had the function of creating or prolonging segregation. They 
are expressly designed to function, according to official policy, 
only to the extent and for such time as the Maori themselves 
feel the need for them. As an aside it may be suggested that 
New Zealand experience seems to show that the global concept 
of “ protective measures” is both too comprehensive and too 
blurred a concept to do full justice to the living reality of the 
process of integration. “ Protective ” measures used to be separated 
in our thinking from “mediating”, “transitional” or “bridge” 
measures. Protection shades over imperceptibly into mediation, 
but the two represent quite distinct techniques for dealing with 
problems of integration as these change their nature and form 
under the stress of practical advances made towards the ultimate 
ideal of complete integration. 


CONCLUSION 


The past 100 or so years of New Zealand’s history, from the 
time of the first permanent European settlements in 1840 to the 
present day, have shown the way in which the Maori, a Stone-Age 
people, have stumbled and struggled along the path of integration. 
This path has at times been hard to find. There have been set- 
backs, detours, blockages ; the path at times has been clear, but 
never smooth and easy for the march. Yet looking back along 
this path one gains an increased admiration for the courage, 
fortitude and intelligence of the Maori people who have thus shown 
their capacities to adjust to the social, economic and cultural 
life of the country to which they belong and of which they are 
today citizens in every important respect. Their outstanding 
leaders have given service not only to their own people but to 
the country at large, even to the international world of science : 
a Maori medical doctor was for a time Minister of Health for the 
Dominion ; a Maori politician has held high cabinet rank as 
Minister of Maori Affairs; a Maori scientist has been honoured 
by many international scientific societies. In public and social 
life there is no discrimination. On the historical battlefields of 
New Zealand and on the European battlefields of two world wars 
Maori and other New Zealand soldiers have learnt to respect each 
other. Co-operation has meant integration. Integration in turn will 
demand ever closer co-operation between the two peoples. 
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What the future has in store for the Maori people in New 
Zealand, even the not very distant future, is hard to predict. 
Certainly both Maori and Europeans have set their faces against 
forced or artificial assimilation. They have consciously adopted 
a policy which enables the Maori “ to benefit on an equal footing 
from the rights and opportunities which national laws or regulations 
grant to the other elements of the population ”.1 They have taken 
as their guide the principle of “ promoting the social, economic 
and cultural development of these populations and raising their 
standard of living ”.? Does the future hold a promise of ever- 
increasing assimilation so that New Zealand will have one people, 
one culture, one national life ? Or is increasing integration still 
consonant with a national life comprising one citizenship, one 
economy, one political administration in which all peoples 
participate equally, but at least two self-sufficient cultures, linked 
sympathetically by admiration and respect on the one hand, by 
the social services on the other ? It is the Maori people who will 
have to make this choice, with all the dangers, the difficulties and 
advantages that are necessarily tied up with either alternative. 
Whatever the choice, New Zealand will try to smooth the path 
of integration in the future as it has done in the immediate past. 





1 Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957, Article 2, para- 
graph 2 (a). 
2 Ibid., Article 2, paragraph 2 (b). 
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Thirteen years ago, in the conclusions of a striking analysis of 
Norway's probable economic and social problems of reconstruction 
after the liberation, the then Minister of Finance of the Norwegian 
Government in exile in London wrote that “ the Norwegian people 
will regard it as a primary demand on the national post-war economic 
policy that extensive unemployment shall be prevented”. In order to 
meet this demand the Norwegian authorities, as the present article 
shows, have evolved over the intervening years a comprehensive pro- 
gramme designed to use all the resources of the country, both human 
and material, to the best advantage. In this programme the Direc- 
torate of Labour plays an essential part not only in the field for which 
at is directly responsible, i.e. placement, vocational guidance, unem- 
ployment insurance and the like, but also through the vital manpower 
information it supplies to other official and private agencies. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


"THE part played by a country’s labour authorities in planning 

and achieving full and rational employment is determined in 
practice by numerous factors, some of them of a purely national 
character. In order, therefore, that the reader may appreciate 
Norwegian employment policy it will be advisable to start the 
present article with a brief review of certain geographical, demo- 
graphic and administrative features of the country. 

Norway has an area of 324,000 square kilometres and a popula- 
tion of only 3,400,000 : apart from Iceland it is the most sparsely 
populated country in Europe. The coast stretches from north to 
south for 2,650 kilometres and is intensely broken up by fjords 
and islands. The ground is extremely rugged, the major part 


1 Knut Getz WoLp: “ Norway’s Problems of Social and Economic 
Reconstruction ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 
1944, pp. 585-607. 
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being covered by mountains, hills and barren uplands; 24 per cent. 
of the total land area is productive forest and only 4 per cent. is 
arable. 

The climate, terrain and natural resources vary widely from 
one part of the country to another. South-eastern Norway offers 
the best conditions for agriculture and forestry and about half 
the total population live there. In the interior and north there 
may be frost for eight months in the year, but on the south-western 
coast the average monthly temperature never falls below freezing 
point. 

Apart from the relatively dense population round the Oslo 
fjord, settlement is sparse and largely confined to the coastal 
areas : the present pattern was established in days when farming 
and fishing were the chief occupations and transport was almost 
entirely by sea. This sparsity hampers the development of industry, 
the establishment and operation of all modern communications, 
and the expansion of the electricity supply. In many parts of 
Norway economic expansion is bound up with the concentration 
of people’s homes in the country town that provides each district 
with a centre. A considerable concentration of this kind has indeed 
occurred in the last 70 years or so ; but the main increase in popula- 
tion has been in the cities, particularly those of the south-east. 

The country’s principal natural resources are hydro-electric 
power, forests, fisheries, metals and other minerals. Much of its 
water power is still unexploited, and mineral deposits also appear 
to offer great possibilities for future development. 

The national economy is based on extensive commerce with 
other countries. To be able to pay for the large quantities of food, 
raw materials and production equipment which Norway needs 
to import, it has been of great importance to expand the country’s 
export industries. Of special importance for Norway’s balance of 
payments is the merchant fleet, now the third biggest in the world. 
Output per gainfully occupied person is among the highest in 
Europe. 


Local and Regional Government 


The system of local government rests on the 64 urban and 
680 rural municipalities. The country is also divided into 18 pro- 
vinces, the rural municipalities in each province forming a secondary 
local authority with co-ordinating powers. The Norwegian muni- 
cipalities are independent administrative units of long standing 
responsible, among other things, for education, health, road 
construction and electricity supply. They raise taxes and dispose 
of funds, their chief source of revenue being the personal income 
tax ; they have, in aggregate, 8 to 10 per cent. of the national 
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product at their disposal—almost as much as the central Govern- 
ment. 

The private sector of the economy is also well organised geo- 
graphically, with associations of employers and workers and for the 
various trades and occupations; but the network of banks is 
inadequate in the outlying parts of the country. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SINCE THE WAR 


Norway suffered severe economic losses during the Second 
World War, when the value of the country’s capital goods fell by 
some 20 per cent. In order to reconstruct at a rapid pace and 
develop the country’s natural resources, the rate of investment 
was kept very high after the war, the ratio to national output 
being perhaps the highest in Western Europe. Investment in the 
merchant fleet, power supply, housing and industry has been 
particularly great. 

Although 1945 is not altogether satisfactory as a base year, 
because of its specially high rate of activity in civil engineering, 
the accompanying table gives a good picture of the main trends 
in the employment situation since the war. The salient features are 
the fall in employment in agriculture and the increase in industry : 
these are expected to continue, since the rationalisation of agri- 
culture and fishing will liberate manpower for further industrial 
expansion ; in both these primary occupations productivity has 
very much increased as a result of better production methods and 
extensive mechanisation. 

The severity of the winter in Norway and the large volume of 
manpower engaged in building and civil engineering have created 
a special problem—the lower level of employment in the winter. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AND INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT BY 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES AT 31 DECEMBER 1956 











Breach dnurbetin wee ee 100) 
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Fishing and hunting .......... 5 109 
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Civil engineering ............ 2 85 
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However, total seasonal unemployment in the post-war years 
has not exceeded on the average 25,000 to 30,000 persons—some 
2 per cent. of the active population—and over-all average un- 
employment has been under 1.5 per cent. But while winter 
unemployment has been kept at a low general level, it has never- 
theless been keenly felt in some districts with a weak and ill- 
balanced economy. This is particularly the case in the northern 
parts of Norway, where building and civil engineering activity 
have been very great. 

Taken as a whole the employment situation in post-war Norway 
may be described as one of manpower shortage. This applies 
particularly to skilled personnel for a number of industrial groups 
and for the merchant fleet ; agriculture has also suffered from 
shortages during the summer months. 

To cope with the situation outlined above the national “ econo- 
mic budget ” for 1957 set the following main targets for the better 
use of manpower : 


(1) to reduce seasonal fluctuations in the volume of building 
and civil engineering ; 

(2) to make the placement services more effective ; 

(3) to expand vocational counselling and guidance ; 

(4) to promote greater participation of women and older 
persons in economic life ; 

(5) to bring more disabled persons into economic life ; 

(6) to ensure an intake of Norwegian personnel for the merchant 
fleet. 


STATUTORY BASIS AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


Before the war the public authorities played a relatively small 
part in the solution of employment problems. But the war and 
post-war years saw a change in general opinion regarding the 
duties and responsibilities that society should assume in this field. 
Nowadays “ full and rational employment ” is a generally accepted 
political objective, and various definite means of action have been 
developed to attain it. 

In 1954, by unanimous decision of Parliament, the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to conduct an active employment policy was 
embodied in the Constitutional Law of Norway as a new article, 
which runs as follows: “The authorities of the State shall so 
conduct affairs that each person capable of working is able to 
earn his living by his work.” 

This provision does not relieve the individual citizen of the 
responsibility and duty of taking independent action to earn a 
livelihood, but it does lay down the guiding principle that the 
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State must regard full and rational employment as an aim under- 
lying all it undertakes. 

The relevant Norwegian legislation now in operation is the 
Employment Act, 1947, as subsequently amended, which provides 
the basis for the existing public administrative machinery to deal 
with manpower questions: the Department of Local Affairs and 
Labour, at the apex; the Directorate of Labour, which is the 
co-ordinating, executive, technical agency for manpower matters ; 
regional labour offices in the provinces ; and local labour offices 
in all municipalities throughout the country. The Directorate of 
Labour and the regional and local labour offices receive guidance 
from multipartite boards or councils. The Directorate and the 
regional offices are government agencies; the local offices are 
municipal, but receive financial aid from the Government. 

For the placement of seamen, government offices—18 in number 
—have been established in the more important seaports and 
recourse to this service is compulsory. 

Under the Employment Act the Directorate of Labour is 
required to watch over the evolution of the manpower situation 
and to work for a high level of employment. It is responsible 
for the administration of placement, vocational guidance and 
unemployment insurance. In 1949 “ area planning ” was instituted 
under the supervision of the Directorate (see below), and in 1956 
this planning was placed on a statutory basis by an addition 
to the Employment Act. 

The Directorate, which thus has fairly wide terms of reference, 
carries out its duties through two main units—the “action ” 
and “placement ” divisions—which are themselves broken up 
into eight sections. Apart from those for administrative and 
legal affairs, there are special sections for works and expansion, 
area planning, statistics and reports, placement and vocational 
guidance, placement of seamen, and unemployment insurance. 

The regional and local manpower agencies have functions in 
their respective areas which roughly correspond to those of the 
Directorate for the whole of Norway. 


EMPLOYMENT Poricy AS PART OF Economic PoLicy 


An important lesson learned from Norwegian experience in 
the post-war years is that, if full and rational employment is to 
be really attained, every major decision of economic policy must 
be aimed at that objective. One of the chief tasks of the central 
manpower authority, the Directorate of Labour, has therefore 
been to provide the various technical departments and other 
government agencies with the advice and explanation—on the 
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employment market and the manpower situation and trends— 
which they require in preparing and executing their respective 
budgets, plans and programmes. This co-operation is so significant 
that it is worth mentioning a number of definite examples. 

Each year since 1947 the Government has produced what is 
known in Norway as the “economic budget ”. This covers the 
private as well as the public sector and is a programme and a 
prognosis of the “receipts” and “expenditure ” of all national 
resources, broken down into industry and commodity classes of 
consumption, investment, production, etc. The economic budget 
and the Government’s budget properly so called are worked 
out in close association and both are laid before Parliament in 
January of each year. The two documents are put together by 
the Department of Finance on the basis of data provided by the 
various technical departments, the Directorate of Labour and 
other public and private sources. 

The contribution of the manpower agencies to the economic 
budget is of primary importance because manpower and foreign 
exchange have been the greatest restricting factors in Norway’s 
reconstruction and resurgence since the war, and so the character 
and the extent of capital investment have been determined to 
a marked degree by manpower considerations. The data supplied 
by the Directorate of Labour also have a considerable influence 
on the production estimates set out in the economic budget for the 
various branches of the Norwegian economy. 

Furthermore, the annual supply and expected distribution of 
manpower are set out in a special “ manpower budget ”, issued by 
the Directorate of Labour itself. This gives the level of employ- 
ment at the beginning, middle and end of the budgetary year, 
with separate figures for men and women and for the various 
economic branches. It is based on corresponding regional man- 
power budgets. Both the economic and the manpower budgets 
are kept up to date and adjusted every quarter. 

The framework fixed by the economic budget for the avail- 
ability and disposal of economic resources and manpower serves 
as a standard, inter alia, for the determination of the various 
special budgets which go to make up the Government’s annual 
budget in the usual sense of the term. The Directorate of Labour 
is required to provide the technical departments with advice 
in elaborating employment plans for the Government’s building 
and civil engineering works (roads, railways, ports, water power, 
schools, hospitals, etc.) in such a way as to secure the best possible 
utilisation of manpower both in the geographical sense and over 
the various seasons of the year. The Directorate also acts in an 
advisory capacity regarding the provision of state assistance to 
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such private undertakings as require manpower and regarding 
the grant of special authority for the initiation of large-scale 
projects. This consultative and liaison work on manpower ques- 
tions has contributed to obtaining a much better utilisation of 
manpower in building and civil engineering than was the case 
before the war. 

The local and regional exploration and analysis undertaken 
in recent years through area planning have led to increased 
knowledge of Norway’s natural economic resources and employ- 
ment possibilities. This work is being continued. It has proved 
of great importance in enabling the central authorities to discover 
what areas require economic development or where employment 
should be provided. Indeed, the whole basis for determining 
and implementing special action in the field of employment policy 
has become more satisfactory than ever before. 


ACTION AGAINST SEASONAL AND OTHER UNEMPLOYMENT 


Since the war almost the only unemployment that has arisen 
in Norway is that due to seasonal contraction in the winter months ; 
this causes serious difficulties in economically weak districts, above 
all the three northern provinces (“ North Norway ”), which account 
for 35 per cent. of winter unemployment and only 12 per cent. of 
the total population. Reduction of seasonal unemployment and 
the establishment of a stable employment situation depend largely 
on greater economic expansion in this part of the country. It is 
particularly necessary to increase employment possibilities for the 
many heads of families who work in small-scale agriculture ; in 
addition, industries must be built up to provide year-round employ- 
ment for workers who will no longer be required in agriculture 
and fishery once these occupations have been rationalised. The 
action being taken to place the economic life of certain districts 
on a sounder basis will be reviewed in the next section. 

Owing to the long, hard winters and the natural seasonal cycle 
of production, it is impossible to avoid some reduction of activity 
in the winter months, particularly in building and civil engineering. 
These are at present responsible for half the registered unemploy- 
ment, and the efforts of the labour authorities to reduce the harmful 
effects of winter contraction of employment have therefore been 
directed mainly towards spreading the activity of these industries 
more evenly throughout the year. Deliberately the authorities 
have sought to slow up construction in the summer and to stimulate 
it in the winter months. Where these efforts are not successful 
the Directorate of Labour and the local manpower agencies are 
responsible for planning and initiating special employment projects. 
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Action to deseasonalise employment in building and civil 
engineering has extended to the private as well as the public sector. 
A system of building permits—originally introduced to ease the 
burden on investment resources, which has been so heavy ever 
since the war as to necessitate a rationing arrangement—has been 
used as a major means of regulating private construction activity ; 
the annual quota for housing construction is allotted with particular 
insistence that a large part of the work shall start in the latter 
half of the year. Similar arrangements for spreading employment 
are applied to industrial construction. 

As regards the Government’s own building and civil engineering 
activity, it has been possible to spread employment to a considerable 
extent by adjusting expenditure under the government budget 
and—as stated above—by having the technical departments set 
up plans to determine the volume of employment in each quarter 
of the budgetary year. These departments are required to make a 
quarterly review of actual employment on their respective engineer- 
ing works: in case of a major discrepancy between planned and 
actual manpower utilisation, the technical department concerned 
is required to start special discussions with the Directorate of 
Labour. 

The Government has only limited control over the building 
and civil engineering activity of the municipalities. However, the 
latter are invited annually by the Department of Local Affairs 
and Labour to have due regard to employment considerations in 
preparing their building and civil engineering plans. The Govern- 
ment has also been able to exert an influence by approving municipal 
loans for construction purposes and by means of the financial aid 
scheme described below. In this connection the Department acts 
on information provided by the Directorate of Labour and on its 
advice. 

The scheme of subsidies designed to keep up the volume of 
winter employment on municipal building and civil engineering 
just mentioned has been in operation since 1954 and is administered 
by the Directorate of Labour and its district agencies. Under this 
scheme the State covers certain additional costs incurred by 
municipalities that transfer building and civil engineering work to 
the winter months ; the subsidy amounts to 15 or 25 per cent. of 
expenditure on wages for such work, depending on whether the 
municipality concerned is classified as having a “ fair ” or a “ weak ” 
economy. This scheme has given good results: employment on 
municipal building and civil engineering has been much more 
uniformly distributed over the year than was formerly the case, 
and the cost to the State has been only moderate. 

Special works with the direct object of eliminating existing 
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unemployment have been undertaken only to a limited extent in 
the post-war period. Recent expenditure on works of this kind 
amounts to some 15 million crowns a year, about 60 per cent. of 
which has been allotted to the three northern provinces. As there 
are many big construction schemes awaiting execution (roads, 
railways, ports, river works), it has not been difficult to find high- 
priority projects which it is technically possible to carry out in the 
winter. The manpower agencies co-operate in this regard with the 
technical departments of the Government and the municipalities. 
The latter are invited during the summer to send in proposals for 
winter works, which are then examined by the appropriate technical 
departments and the manpower authorities. Inevitably, however, 
the efficiency of projects which are to operate exclusively in the 
hardest part of the winter is rather low. In recent years the tendency 
has therefore been to give preference to the arrangements for 
spreading ordinary building and public works activity described 
above, rather than to such special projects. 

The Employment Act gives the Directorate of Labour and its 
agencies another special function, that of preparing and perfecting 
plans for public works projects to be operated in case of general 
unemployment—due, for instance, to the over-all business situa- 
tion. The Directorate is required to encourage the preparation, 
by government agencies and municipalities, of such detailed plans 
for public works as can be put into operation at short notice in 
various parts of the country ; it is required also to assemble and 
keep a summary of such plans, and to endeavour to obtain the 
fullest possible information concerning private construction plans 
the execution of which will help to ensure a high level of employment. 

The Directorate of Labour worked extremely hard at this task 
in the years immediately following the war, but it was found that 
“reserve plans” could easily grow obsolete and that extensive 
engagement in such action during a depression, regardless of other 
circumstances, might have undesirable economic by-products. 
Since 1948 an attempt has therefore been made to integrate special 
employment plans into the Government’s ordinary long-term 
economic planning, the object of which is to forecast and, if pos- 
sible, to establish a programme for economic expansion over a 
four-year period. The procedure for establishing the long-term 
plan is the same as in the case of the annual economic budget. 

Fairly reliable data can be worked out regarding a number of 
items in this plan : it is possible, for instance, to produce respectable 
forecasts of the manpower supply and of the volume of state and 
municipal construction ; the same holds good for some of the big 
private projects. It is therefore regarded as technically possible to 
increase ordinary state and municipal construction activity to a 
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considerable extent in case of general depression. This will enable 
the initiation of low-priority works to be avoided. 

For the rest, it seems clear that unemployment during a depres- 
sion can only be fought by means of general economic policy, under 
which a wide range of methods are available. The most valuable 
function of the manpower authorities at each phase of the business 
cycle is to provide employment information and to engage in 
consultation with all the relevant authorities regarding the most 
effective course of action. 


AREA PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


As has already been pointed out the need to strengthen Norway’s 
economy is particularly great in the three northern provinces and 
in some valley, hill and coastal districts in other parts of the 
country. Productivity is lower in these areas than in the rest of 
Norway, and they are responsible for a disproportionately large 
share of daily allowances from the unemployment funds and of 
government expenditure on special action to promote employment 
in the winter months. In addition these areas receive the greater 
part of the annual subsidy paid by the Government to municipal- 
ities that cannot meet ordinary local expenditure from their own 
tax receipts. It is therefore desirable for several reasons to render 
these weak areas more self-supporting. 

Two main conditions must be fulfilled if this is to be done. 
First of all, the districts in question must show initiative and 
interest in exploring local resources and planning their develop- 
ment. Secondly, the central authorities must speed up the im- 
provement of such public facilities as roads, ports, vocational 
schools, etc., must help to provide the necessary capital, and must 
seek in other ways to facilitate the financing of private projects. 
These conditions will be discussed in somewhat greater detail below. 

Area planning was started under the guidance of the Directorate 
of Labour, as part of the process of stimulating local and regional 
expansion, in 1949. Economic exploration and analysis began in a 
number of provinces at that time. Special officials—mostly trained 
in social economics—were attached to the provincial labour offices 
in order to take charge of this work in close touch with the public 
and other technical agencies concerned. Up to 1956 inclusive, 
area planning was entirely financed from the central budget ; 
but from 1957 onwards a large proportion of the expenditure and 
responsibility is to be borne by the municipalities. The area 
planning officials are no longer attached to the provincial labour 
offices, but the work is co-ordinated in joint “ action committees ”. 
Area planning is now going on in all provinces except the three 
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lying around the Oslo Fjord ; its extension throughout the whole 
country is only a matter of time. The introductory regional 
exploration and analysis have been completed and a short over-all 
economic survey of each province is now to be made annually. 
These surveys will be of much the same character as the annual 
national economic budget ; they are to be elaborated by the area 
planning officials on the basis of material provided by the public 
technical agencies and private sources concerned and will be 
submitted to and discussed by the political organs of the provinces. 

Area planning includes co-ordinating the work done by public 
authorities to expand the provincial economy, and also taking 
direct action for the same purpose. The area planning office of 
each province is required to do liaison work for the local “ action 
committees ” and to give advice and guidance regarding surveys 
and planning. A great deal of interest is taken throughout the 
country in exploring local possibilities of expansion and local 
initiative is being continually stimulated. 

As credit facilities are inadequate in many areas several public 
funds have been established with the object of encouraging eco- 
nomic activity, particularly in the private sector. For instance 
unemployment insurance moneys have been placed at the disposal 
of two types of expansion funds, which are to provide direct financial 
support for projects undertaken in economically weak areas. In 
1946 an “ action fund ” was established in each province to make 
low-interest loans on account of projects which it is considered will 
counteract unemployment ; they may also assist in the establish- 
ment of vocational schools ; the total amount at the disposal of 
these funds amounted to 78 million crowns. Secondly, in 1956 a 
special guarantee fund of 25 million crowns was established for 
the whole country ; this may endorse (up to a total of 75 million 
crowns) area projects which will provide more—and more varied— 
employment openings in areas where this is necessary. Both this 
and the above-mentioned provincial funds are administered by the 
“action committees ” of the provinces, under the general guidance 
of the Directorate of Labour. 

In order further to improve the credit situation in the economic- 
ally weak areas, the question has been raised of mobilising the big 
capital reserves that have now been accumulated in the unem- 
ployment funds. This matter is at present under consideration by 
the competent technical authorities, and a decision of principle 
may be expected in the near future. 

The economic expansion programme for North Norway, which 
was voted by Parliament in 1952, is of outstanding importance. It 
covers a ten-year period and provides for a number of special 
advantages and for assistance to promote economic expansion in that 
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part of the country. Large special grants are made from the 
central budget for the construction or improvement of roads, ports, 
electric power plant and vocational schools, and for action in 
various branches of the economy. Tax concessions have also been 
granted in connection with planned investment in the North 
Norwegian economy. Lastly, an expansion fund has been estab- 
lished which can make or guarantee loans up to an aggregate of 
225 million crowns. 

The expansion programme is administered by a special board at 
Oslo, which works in close collaboration with the Directorate of 
Labour. In each of the three northern provinces the programme is 
applied by the provincial “action committee” and the area 
planning office. 

After five years’ experience it can safely be said that the pro- 
gramme has benefited the region through increased industrial 
employment, greater efficiency in agriculture and forestry, and 
better electricity supply and communications. However, im- 
portant tasks still remain, and much hard work will be required if 
the north is to have as favourable an employment situation and as 
high a level of productivity as the remainder of the country. 

On the model of the arrangements for the North, a special 
expansion programme for 36 coastal municipalities in mid-Norway, 
with an aggregate population of about 60,000 persons, was set on 
foot in 1955. This programme also includes special government 
expenditures for the construction of roads, ports and vocational 
schools and assistance in various branches of the economy, but 
no special expansion fund has been established, nor have any tax 
concessions, similar to those accorded to North Norway, been 
introduced. The programme is applied by the area planning offices 
at the provincial level, while central authority lies with the Depart- 
ment of Local Affairs and Labour and with the Labour Directorate. 


ACTION TO PROMOTE MANPOWER MOBILITY 


Industrialisation and economic specialisation, and a consequent 
continued rise in the general standard of well-being, require some 
degree of both geographical and occupational mobility. Increased 
geographical mobility should enable settlement to be more closely 
concentrated and so permit each part of the country to sustain its 
fair share of the population. 

Most parts of Norway have large unexploited natural re- 
sources which could be advantageously developed. But even with 
the aid of the expansion programmes described above it will be a 
long time before the economy of the various handicapped provinces 
can fully absorb the local supply of manpower ; and so it will still 
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be necessary for workers to move from one part of the country to 
another. In Oslo and some of the other larger towns and industrial 
centres in southern Norway there are industrial plants which 
cannot adequately use their production capacity because of man- 
power shortage ; it would be unreasonable not to seek to fill the 
vacant jobs in these undertakings with people who are unemployed 
or underemployed in other parts. 

Travel and removal grants are one of the principal means of 
promoting manpower mobility. At present such grants are paid 
out of unemployment insurance funds to enable unemployed 
persons to take jobs away from their place of residence. They are 
also paid, out of an annual budgetary appropriation, to assist 
recruitment for certain important purposes—holiday replacement 
personnel for semi-continuous operations in the electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industries, men and women seasonal 
workers for agriculture, summer workers for the brick industry, 
etc. Particularly in the case of the three northern provinces, 
travel and removal grants are usually made when workers are 
placed (inside or outside the province) if the operation is intended 
to combat or prevent unemployment. In order to meet the demand 
for personnel in the Norwegian merchant fleet, such grants are 
paid to applicants for maritime employment from any part of the 
country. 

In the years immediately following the war a government 
subsidy was paid when workers were sent from North Norway for 
employment at timber felling in the southern provinces. Apart 
from travel and removal allowances wage subsidies were paid in 
respect of persons who had no experience of felling. The scheme has 
lost its object in recent years, since labour conditions in forestry 
have become more stable. 

The importance of vocational training as a means of enhancing 
manpower mobility has been steadily increasing. Particular value 
is attached to training in industrial and handicraft trades, and 
work to provide more schools of this type has been going forward 
with the aid of considerable government subsidies. The action 
funds for the various provinces (drawn from unemployment 
insurance moneys) have also helped to finance the establishment 
of vocational schools. 

In order to increase the number of trainees, vocational training 
fellowships have been granted both from unemployment insurance 
funds and under the state budget. The grant of vocational training 
fellowships to unemployed persons, instead of direct payment of 
an unemployment allowance, has become increasingly common. 

Vocational guidance should also be mentioned in this connection, 
for it has been receiving more and more attention both as an 
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element in efficient placement and as part of general education. 
Particularly having regard to the large intake of young persons 
into the labour force expected in the next few years, it must be 
regarded as extremely important to expand vocational guidance 
and render it more effective. Work under a consolidated plan for 
vocational guidance in schools and for co-ordination between the 
education authorities and the employment offices has therefore 
been set on foot. 


CONCLUSION 


As was stated at the beginning of the present article, the part 
played by the labour authorities in planning and achieving full 
and rational employment is determined in practice by numerous 
factors, some of them purely national: the country’s geography, 
climate, stage of economic development and, not least, its admin- 
istrative structure and tradition will determine the functions of 
these authorities and the conditions in which they operate. But 
there appear also to be a good many factors that are common to 
the varions countries. This remark applies first and foremost to 
the functions of the employment authorities in the narrow sense— 
placement, vocational guidance, unemployment insurance. In such 
fields there will be relatively little occasion for difference of 
approach, and they have therefore been either omitted from the 
present article or only mentioned briefly in passing. 

As regards the contribution that can be made in other fields to 
promoting fu"! and rational employment, the approach may vary 
widely from country to country. Some have a strongly centralised 
administration, others have well developed regional and local 
machinery ; the boundary between the field of action of public 
and private agencies may vary, and there may also be a wide 
difference in the strength of private initiative and in the skill and 
money at its disposal. However, there would appear to be one 
important common feature: the employment services of every 
country are the agencies with the best information regarding 
employment conditions, the supply of and demand for manpower, 
and the skills of the workers available. 

The volume of employment is a function of activity in the 
various undertakings, industries, economic branches and regions 
of the country. Economic planning, including determination of 
the optimum volume of employment, must therefore be under- 
taken in close co-operation with the employment authorities. It 
is only natural that the labour authorities should be called in as 
active consultants before any important decision that will affect 
employment in the short or long run is taken. This appears to 
hold good whether the country is economically developed or 
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underdeveloped. Evidently there will always be bodies and 
institutions, public or private, whose work will involve reaching 
decisions of great significance for employment. It seems essential 
that these agencies should be fully aware of the possibilities and 
restrictions of the manpower supply and of the openings for its 
utilisation. 

The Norwegian employment market is small. A small popula- 
tion limits the possible variations of industry and employment. 
Norway is—for this reason among others—interested in co-opera- 
tion with other countries on manpower and production problems. 
The establishment of the common employment market among the 
Northern Countries! may be regarded as a step in the direction 
of a richer field for employment and a stronger manpower situation, 
for this expanded market comprises nearly 19 million persons. 
These countries have nothing but good experience from this co- 
operation. Workers from each of them may now seek accommoda- 
tion, livelihood and experience anywhere in the northern region. 
The employment services give the information which these would-be 
workers require ; each of the contracting States has undertaken 
to prepare, and to make available to all parties, data regarding 
present employment possibilities and other matters of interest to 
migrants for employment. However, the applicants are under no 
obligation to have recourse to the employment services. Under 
the agreement on this subject a Northern Employment Market 
Committee has been set up to supervise its application and to 
promote the common market. Furthermore, in 1957 Norway has 
revised and liberalised its regulations regarding entry of immi- 
grants for employment from countries that do not belong to the 
northern group. 

These efforts are made in the conviction that freedom for 
workers to seek jobs beyond their national boundaries will make the 
employment market richer and will help to improve production. 
But if this is to be achieved, there must be confident co-operation 
on the part of the employment services and representatives of 
economic life in all the countries ; failing that, free international 
movement of workers may fall into discredit. 


1In this connection see Bertil Orsson: “ The Common Employment 
Market for the Northern Countries”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, pp. 364-374. Also Kaare SALVESEN : 
“ Co-operation in Social Affairs between the Northern Countries of Europe ”, 
ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 4, Apr. 1956, p. 339. 





I.L.O Productivity Missions 
to Underdeveloped Countries: II' 


EGYPT 


HE mission to Egypt has from the outset enjoyed the fullest 

possible support from the Egyptian Government and from the 
President himself. 

In June 1954 I.L.O. proposals for the setting up of a Produc- 
tivity and Vocational Training Centre were approved by the 
Government and put into effect. In July the chief of the I.L.O. 
mission arrived in Cairo to take over the directorship of the Centre. 
Between September 1954 and January 1955 he was joined by three 
experts in management and industrial engineering. A specialist in 
vocational training joined the Centre in September 1955 and a 
supervisory training expert in February 1956. 

The functions of the Centre were, generally speaking, similar to 
those of the Israel Institute of Productivity. They were (a) to 
undertake productivity studies in selected plants in important 
Egyptian industries ; (6) to organise practical courses in industrial 
engineering and management for members of management and 
workers from these and other plants and to follow-up the work of 
the trainees in their own plants ; and (c) to apply modern industrial 
engineering and management methods in selected plants with a 
view to raising productivity and workers’ earnings and demonstrat- 
ing the benefits that result from the application of these methods.? 

The Centre was also required to promote the adoption of cost 
accounting and statistical techniques, study human relations in 
industry and give advice on systems of wage payment, give special 
attention to the training of supervisory staff, advise on the design 
and layout of new plants and provide expert assistance in the fields 
of health, safety, welfare and labour inspection. It was, in addition, 


1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LX XVI, No. 1, July 1957, 
pp. 1-29. 

2 At a very early stage of the Centre’s work a committee was set up to 
attempt to obtain an agreed terminology of management and industrial 
engineering terms and their translation into Arabic, a very difficult task 
in view of the great differences in terminology in the English language 
itself. This work continues. 
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to be concerned with the organisation of vocational training courses. 
This last aspect of its activities will not be touched on in this 
article, although of course adequately trained labour is essential 
to any efficient enterprise and without it really high productivity is 
difficult if not impossible to attain. 

In order to lay down a programme of action members of the 
mission first carried out surveys of a large number of industrial 
undertakings. Enterprises of all sizes ranging from a textile plant 
employing 15,000 workers to a pottery employing only 20 were 
visited. The experts were favourably impressed by many of the 
plants seen, especially some of the larger units, but felt that there 
was still much that could be improved through the better applica- 
tion of management and industrial engineering techniques, especi- 
ally in the field of machine utilisation, maintenance, materials 
handling and layout, stock control, costing and the organisation of 
management functions. 

A body to assist in developing the Centre’s programme of work, 
known as the Permanent Council for Vocational Training and 
Productivity, was set up by decree of the Council of Ministers. 
This body contained high ranking representatives from a number of 
Ministries as well as representatives of the Federation of Egyptian 
Industries and of the trade unions and persons concerned with 
technical education and vocational training. It reported directly 
to the Minister of Social Affairs. 

The first plan of work was drawn up towards the end of 1954 
and, after some revision in order to provide for more practical 
demonstrations, was approved by the Permanent Council. It 
included appreciation courses in industrial engineering and manage- 
ment for senior executives and the initiation of pilot projects in 
six plants. 

The courses for top management were run in conjunction with 
the Federation of Egyptian Industries. Seven courses were held 
in Cairo and two in Alexandria between May and October 1955, 
each consisting of eight lectures, two on each of four evenings.! 
Thirty to 35 senior executives attended each course, making a 
total of nearly 300 for the whole series. Each received a document 
of about 200 pages (including charts), which contained summaries 
of the lectures and additional information. The courses were 
necessarily limited in scope, but their main purpose was to inform 


1 After two courses had been held some modifications were made in the 
syllabus ; the later version consisted of lectures on waste ; organisation and 
general management ; production planning and control ; costing, standard 
costing and budgeting; maintenance and safety; work study (method 
“9 ; work measurement and incentives; and industrial and human 
relations. 
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managements of the possibilities offered to them by modern 
techniques and to arouse their interest in the longer courses that 
it was intended to hold in the future. At the start of the mission’s 
work there was some apathy on the part of managements, many 
feeling that they had little to learn ; but by the end of the series 
this had been completely overcome and numbers of favourable 
comments were received. 

The pilot projects were started in February 1955 and continued 
throughout the year. They were carried out in a silk-weaving 
mill, a factory manufacturing steel furniture, window frames and 
structural products and a cotton-spinning plant. Satisfactory 
results were achieved or demonstrated in all these projects, and 
by way of example the improvements effected in the silk-weaving 
mill are shown in table II. 


TABLE II. RESULTS ACHIEVED BY THE PILOT PROJECT IN A SILK- 
WEAVING MILL IN EGYPT 








( Percentages ) 
Increase Decrease Increase i — ~~ 
Department bs potest’ | “te tebene’ He pectuttay! tar comaiiing 
workers 

Bleach house ..... 40 26 88 19 
BO BE, nce ih mst 33 57 208 10 
are Meee a. sce s 33 36 108 10 
ender house ... . 25 23 63 7 
Print house. ..... 23 0 23 14 
Make-up magazine. . . 23 0 23 16 























In the engineering factory a series of production studies made 
in the steel furniture department showed that a new system of 
production was needed. This included changing over from hand 
work, mainly performed in teams, to more individual work ; 
the manufacture of interchangeable sub-assembly parts instead 
of parts individually fitted ; the use of rigid fixtures; and the 
introduction of tolerances and better inspection. It involved 
redesign of products and fixtures, improvement of machine opera- 
tions, new layout of the shop and improved materials handling. 
Workers and foremen had to be changed, courses in organisation 
were held for members of the management and a new management 
structure was introduced. Problems of staffing made the imple- 
mentation of these changes difficult. 

As a demonstration a batch of 20 kitchen units was pro- 
duced under the expert’s supervision. Although all the changes 
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recommended had not been implemented, the labour cost per unit 
was reduced from 275 to 95 piastres, a saving of 65 per cent. 

An analysis of the courses already given and the interest 
aroused by the pilot projects among industrialists suggested that 
the time had come for introductory courses in productivity improve- 
ment techniques for executives, designed to show that, even with 
comparatively short training, it was possible for the staffs of 
factories themselves to obtain significant increases in productivity. 

A second plan of work was drawn up in September 1955 under 
which it was proposed to hold four productivity improvement 
courses in the year. In addition, a seminar for trade union repre- 
sentatives was planned together with the establishment of a 
technical information service, continuance of the pilot projects 
and the transfer of one expert to Alexandria in order to extend 
the Centre’s work in that area. 

The courses in productivity improvement, which were based 
on work study and included some lectures in the wider field of 
industrial engineering, were substantially the same in form as the 
“ one-plus-one ” courses (i.e. one worker plus one member of 
management from each of the undertakings represented) held in 
Israel and India. They consisted of three weeks’ theoretical and 
practical training at the Centre, followed by five weeks of practical 
work in the trainees’ own plants under the guidance of the experts ; 
they ended with a one-week seminar during which case studies 
of the work were presented and the results discussed. 

Lectures, discussions and practical exercises in the classroom 
occupied 120 hours and included, in addition to work study (prin- 
cipally method study), lectures on the principles of organisation 
and general management, standardisation, quality control, main- 
tenance, production planning, costing, budgeting and wage ad- 
ministration. It is noteworthy that the basic courses run by the 
centres in Israel, Egypt and India are very similar in their general 
form and content and have enjoyed broadly similar degrees of 
success, as well as suffering from the same drawbacks. The draw- 
backs to this type of course are, first, that it is really too short to 
produce fully effective work study officers, especially as work 
measurement is only touched on ; and secondly that, even where 
there are associated seminars for senior executives, the latter are 


1 It has already been emphasised in the earlier part of this article that 
the increases in productivity quoted are generally merely examples confined 
to small sections of the plants in which they take place, often only affecting 
one or a few workers. They are essentially intended to open the eyes of the 
managements to what can be done if the techniques of industrial engineering 
are applied on a wide scale, but the main task inevitably falls on the manage- 
ments after the expert has left. In Egypt as elsewhere, further implementa- 
tion of recommendations has often been allowed to drop for various reasons. 
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not always sufficiently indoctrinated in the value of work study to 
use their trained personnel properly once the influence of the 
experts is removed. Too often a return visit a few months later has 
shown that the ex-trainees have been transferred to other work. 

Between October 1955 and October 1956 four courses were 
held, two in Cairo and two in Alexandria. The 52 trainees who 
attended the first three courses qualified for certificates, but the 
last course, which was attended by 21 trainees, had to be broken 
off as a consequence of the hostilities at Suez before the practical 
work could be completed. The trainees were drawn from 38 different 
plants ranging in size from 75 to 10,000 employees. They included 
enterprises in the chemical, petroleum, food, engineering, paper, 
tobacco and textile industries as well as government organisations. 
In all, 53 practical projects were started by students and 31 com- 
pleted with resulting improvements. In a further 15 cases investi- 
gations revealed considerable scope for savings but time did not 
allow the introduction of the improved methods. Projects studied 
included questions of plant layout and materials handling, main- 
tenance and safety in the workshop, office layout and routine, 
workplace rearrangement and improved tools and fixtures, the 
balance and flow of production and machine utilisation.’ 

Increases in total output obtained in cases where the new 
methods were actually introduced ranged from 6 to 400 per cent., 
while increases in productivity ranged from 12 to 400 per cent. 
These results were obtained with little or no capital expenditure. 

During this whole period the Centre itself was increasing in 
size, and was faced with the problem of recruiting qualified Egyp- 
tian staff. However, the staff gradually increased and in Decem- 
ber 1955 an Egyptian official took up his duties as director.” 

The Government of Egypt was sufficiently impressed with the 
performance of the Centre to date and the importance of its services 
to industry to embark upon a very large expansion of its activities 
designed to make it by far the largest productivity centre outside 
Europe if not in the world and, possibly, a centre for other countries 
in the region. The leader of the I.L.O. mission was asked to prepare 
a five-year plan for the further development of the Centre’s work 
which envisaged a substantial increase in the number of inter- 
national experts and a very large increase in the number of Egyp- 
tian counterparts. Projects were planned in most of the major 


1 A particularly good example of the last-named technique applied to a 
crusher in a glue factory is to be found in the I.L.O. publication Introduc- 
tion to Work Study (Geneva, 1957), pp. 147 ff. 

2 It has always been the policy of the I.L.O. that the director of a pro- 
ductivity centre should be a national of the country concerned wherever 
possible from the outset. The appointment of an I.L.O. expert as director 
is never regarded as more than a temporary measure. 
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enterprises in the country. in each of them the expert would be 
assisted by several of the Centre’s staff, who would thus receive 
practical training, as well as by staff drawn from the undertaking. 

At the end of June 1956 the Director of the Centre was appointed 
Minister of Industry. The Centre then became a department of the 
new Ministry and the experts became advisers to this department. 

There was, as is generally the case in most countries, very 
little knowledge among union officials about productivity improve- 
ment techniques. Nevertheless, members of the mission main- 
tained contact with union leaders throughout their work and, 
of course, with local union officials during practical projects, 
although worker representatives did not take part in the produc- 
tivity improvement courses as in India and Israel. 

As the work of the Centre and of the mission became more 
widely known among industrialists, the experts were increasingly 
asked by managements to give assistance in solving problems 
that had arisen in their plants or to advise them on changes that 
might lead to improvements in productivity. The type of informa- 
tion or help sought concerned a whole range of industrial engineer- 
ing problems such as the introduction of a system of planned 
maintenance, the establishment of a sound wages policy, costing, 
the training of work study engineers, machine utilisation, materials 
handling and incentive schemes. The considerable demand indi- 
cated that a permanent organisation was needed to provide not 
only a consulting service but a regular flow of information to 
industry regarding the latest methods in management and industrial 
engineering. 

The technical information service, designed to meet this need, 
started its work in January 1956. The subjects it deals with 
cover the whole range of the Department’s activities. The service 
is primarily for the benefit of government agencies, members 
of the Federation of Egyptian Industries, trade unions, univer- 
sities and technical colleges and others with a direct interest in 
the Department’s work. 

Public relations have, from the beginning, been an important 
aspect of the Department’s activities. The press, radio and other 
media have been used to publicise the work of the Centre and 
later of the Department and to make the public “ productivity 
conscious”. A “ Productivity Week” featuring press articles, 
seminars, radio talks and an exhibition is planned for the near 
future. The Department has launched a quarterly bulletin to 
industry and others interested, which will contain articles on 
productivity subjects and news of the Department and its work. 

The scale of operations envisaged by the Egyptian Government 
and the encouragement which the Department receives from the 
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highest quarters will undoubtedly yield substantial benefits to 
the country. In providing backing for the I.L.O. experts in the 
form of a large number of Egyptian technical staff and adequate 
administrative facilities, the Government has recognised the need 
to use the services of the experts as effectively as possible by 
enabling them to work through others. This serves the dual 
purpose of training the counterparts and of ensuring that the 
experts’ time is not wasted on details. This is the only way of 
making a productivity mission fully effective. 


PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan mission, the latest of the four principal missions 
to be established, has features which make it an interesting 
contrast to any of the others. 

It arrived in Karachi at the beginning of April 1955 and was 
led for the first five months by a senior 1.L.O. staff member, 
who was accompanied by a British specialist in textile management 
and technology. It was required to work in the cotton textile 
industry under the auspices of the Pakistan Textile Millowners’ 
Association. 

The textile industry in Pakistan is of very recent origin. In 
April 1955 there were 104 mills in existence, only a few of which 
were in being at the time of the foundation of the State (August 
1947). Since that time capacity had risen from 177,000 spindles 
and 4,824 looms to 1,400,000 spindles and 19,100 looms and by 
April 1956 it had further risen to 1,700,000 spindles and 25,800 
looms and was stil] rising. Due to this very rapid expansion 
the mission found a great shortage of skilled personnel at all 
levels. The dearth of experienced managers and, in particular, 
of top managers and employers with any real experience or under- 
standing of the nature of industry was particularly serious. 

The labour force in April 1955 was about 154,000 workers. 
It appeared to be of quite good potential, but was largely untrained 
and not usually well managed. In many mills the labour turnover 
was very high, often at the rate of 200 per cent. per year and 
in one case of nearly 500 per cent. There was little appreciation 
of the need for training or for proper personnel management. 

In general, the quality of both the cloth and yarn at the 
beginning of 1955 was poor, the cloth being as a rule of lower 
quality than the yarn. This was probably due to the fact that up 
to about 1955 the mills could sell anything that they could produce 
owing to the great shortage in the market and secondly because the 
weavers and often the workers in the preparation departments 
were quite untrained and cared little for their work. It should be 
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added, however, that a few mills in Pakistan were quite well 
managed and efficient with reasonably liberal labour policies, and 
one or two would stand comparison with the best European mills. 

The first month after the mission’s arrival was spent in getting 
used to the country and in making the usual contacts with govern- 
ment officials, Ministers and employers, and in visiting a limited 
number of mills in the Karachi area in order to obtain an idea of 
their general level of performance and efficiency. Contacts were 
also made with some union officials, but one of the problems which 
the mission has had to face throughout its work in Pakistan is 
that unions have little foothold in the textile industry. Among other 
things, lack of workers of a sufficient standard of education made 
the holding of “ one-plus-one ” courses impossible. It has therefore 
been necessary for the mission to protect the interests of the workers 
wherever possible by not undertaking or allowing to be carried out 
under its auspices any activity likely to injure their well-being.! 

Work started in May in a mill in Karachi that was considered 
by the mission to be fairly representative, being neither one of the 
least efficient nor by any means one of the best. (Further visits 
subsequently showed that this mill was relatively lower in the 
scale of efficiency than had originally been supposed.) The 
management was willing and offered facilities for representatives 
from other mills to undergo training with its own management 
representatives. In the event, only one representative of another 
mill attended. 

It was intended to give some theoretical training in work study 
and a series of six lectures in general management to ensure that 
the mill management understood the nature and purpose of the 
work. The idea was that the trainees should then carry out 
demonstration projects on lines generally similar to those followed 
in India by the first mission. This proved, however, to be 
impossible. Ratio-delay studies showed that the efficiency of the 
weaving shed was very low (less than 50 per cent.) and that this 
was due to technological factors which would have to be corrected 
before it would be possible to apply further management techniques. 
Two factors in particular, the preparation of the yarn and beams 


1 In this connection it is worth stressing how important it is for experts 
unfamiliar with the country to which they are assigned to give themselves 
time to become at least partly acclimatised to it. Practices in newly indus- 
trialising countries have their origin in traditions and ideas that are often 
very different from those of the countries where industry has been long 
established. An expert who attempted to analyse such practices and to 
recommend changes without first acquiring a knowledge and understanding 
of what lay behind them might make serious mistakes. It is very necessary 
to have some standards of comparison within the context of the culture 
and the country concerned, in order, for example, to see which employer is 
telatively enlightened in his labour policies and which is not. 
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and the operation of the air-conditioning system, had to be rectified. 
The mere rectification of these two factors, giving greater yarn 
strength and weavability and more stabilised operating conditions, 
coupled with tighter supervision, began to yield an immediate 
increase in the shed efficiency, and the output climbed from 14,000 
yards per day from 252 looms in April, the reference month before 
the mission went in, to 18,000 yards a day when the mission left 
the mill for the first time in early July. This represented an increase 
in productivity of 30 per cent. in less than two months. 

As a result of this experience it was decided to give a series of 
elementary lectures in textile technology, as no facilities existed 
in Karachi for study. The first of these courses was held in Karachi 
from 10 July to 16 August for representatives of textile mills in the 
Karachi area for two hours every working afternoon. It was 
combined with management lectures and lectures on work study, 
although for the most part work study applications in the mills 
were confined to ratio-delay studies of machine utilisation to 
determine causes of stoppage and delay in the use of looms, spin- 
ning frames, etc. It was found from experience that this was by 
far the most valuable technique, as most of the troubles could be 
rectified by energetic management action once the causes were 
known. Scope for method studies was marginal. These lectures 
were quite well attended at first, but attendance fell off rapidly, 
a phenomenon which was met with in all such courses. 

The practical experience of the mission in the industry quickly 
proved that demonstration projects on the Indian pattern, in which 
a number of mills combined to have their representatives trained 
and then carry out practical work in their own concerns under 
supervision, was not satisfactory. Millowners interested in what 
the mission could do wanted its members to work in their own 
mills ; since there were relatively few of such millowners this proved 
to be the most feasible way of operating. 

Other projects were started in Karachi on generally similar 
lines to the first and at the end of August another expert arrived 
to take over the leadership of the mission. This was the signal 
for the team to leave Karachi and start work in the Punjab, where 
a number of mills had requested its assistance. 

An intensive course of 36 lectures was given in six days at a 
large mill in Multan, some lectures on standard costing and financial 
incentives being added to those already given in Karachi. There- 
after a further course was given in Lyallpur and at the same time 
a one-month project was carried out in one of the mills there. 

Work on this project started in mid-September 1955, two 
men from the mill being attached to the experts for training in work 
study and one for training in production control. Ratio-delay 


4 
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studies showed the amount and causes of production losses, but it 
quickly became apparent that the main trouble was the unsatis- 
factory relations between the owners, workers and supervisors. The 
latter were not really interested in output, and the machinery, 
although only two years old, was very dirty and in a bad state 
of repair. The quality of the cloth was very poor. Workers and 
even supervisors were often fined summarily or dismissed. 

The mission therefore persuaded the management to have 
meetings with the supervisors at which their grievances were 
frankly aired and to accept a code of labour relations designed 
to give greater job security and fairer conditions of employment 
to the workers. In the four weeks during which the mission ‘was 
working in the mill the productivity of the spinning and weaving 
sheds increased by 30 per cent. When a servicing visit was paid in 
January 1956, it was found that this improvement had been main- 
tained and that the spinning efficiency had advanced to 40 per cent. 
above that at which it stood when the mission first entered. 
Weavers’ earnings had increased by 19 per cent. The labour turn- 
over, which was averaging 450 per cent. per annum, dropped by 
one-fifth in two months, although it remained excessively high. 

One other project in the mission’s first year is worth mentioning. 
This was carried out through the medium of trainees in the finishing 
department of a Karachi mill in which spinning and weaving 
efficiency were already high. Finishing represented the bottleneck. 
The department was turning out 19,000 yards of bleached cloth 
per day compared with requirements of approximately 40,000 yards, 
and more cloth was being sent for bleaching outside than was 
actually being handled in the mill. Studies very quickly showed 
that rearrangements of certain machines and some simple and 
inexpensive additions (mainly additional vats) would increase the 
productivity by at least 100 per cent. It was also found to be 
unnecessary to bleach cloth which was subsequently going to be 
printed. This relieved the load on the department. These improve- 
ments were made and subsequently output doubled, and at times 
even rose to more than 45,000 yards. 

Apart from the training done in mills within the first year, 
four training courses of the type described above were held. These 
are listed in table III. 

It will be seen that the average attendance was substantially 
less than the enrolments. The problem of declining attendance, 
already mentioned, was one of those with which the mission always 
had to contend. There seem to have been several causes, of which 
the language difficulty was sometimes one: many of those who 
originally enrolled proved to have an insufficient command of 
English. Another cause appeared to be that some, at least, of the 
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TABLE III. PRODUCTIVITY TRAINING COURSES HELD IN PAKISTAN, 
1955-56 


Number 
of lectures 








Karachi (first course) 


Karachi (second course) 





vee 




















students were not accustomed to study and could not get used to 
the intensive courses. Even the distribution of certificates of 
attendance did not solve this problem. Wherever the employer 
took a real interest in the attendance of members of his staff, 
attendance was regular and of those who did so, several commented 
on the value of the lectures and asked for further series. 

Among the other activities of the mission in its first year was 
the drawing up of a detailed specification and budget for a national 
productivity centre on the lines of the Israel Institute of Pro- 
ductivity, which was submitted to the Planning Board and subse- 
quently to the Government. The plan was accepted in principle, 
but it was then proposed that the centre as originally envisaged 
should become part of a much larger industrial productivity centre 
sponsored by the United States International Co-operation Agency. 
This proposal was accepted by the Government, and the I.L.O. pro- 
posals were incorporated in the plan for the new organisation. 

Apart from the usual lectures and other public engagements 
undertaken by productivity missions, the team also published a 
monthly stencilled news-sheet which told of the mission’s past and 
future activities and included short articles on management and 
productivity. This had quite a wide circulation inside and outside 
the textile industry ; a few firms circulated several copies around 
their mills and among their senior executives. 

From the end of the first year (April 1956) the mission worked 
with the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation (P.I.D.C.), 
mainly in the woollen mills at Bannu and Harnai on the North-West 
Frontier and at Qaidabad in the Punjab. This Corporation is a 
government-sponsored and mainly government-financed body 
whose purpose is to develop industries in Pakistan in order either 
to give employment in specified areas or to reduce the dependence 
on imports for which private capital is not available. 

Before starting work at Bannu, the first mill to be tackled, 
the mission made a sales survey of the products of the P.I.D.C. 
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woollen mills among merchants in Karachi and elsewhere to try 
to find out why these mills had difficulty in disposing of their 
products. It was found that at that time a ready market was 
available but that sales had been limited by high prices, poor quality 
and failure to deliver on time. These defects were all things which 
the mission would be in a position to remedy at the mills. 

The efficiency in the weaving shed at Bannu was found to be 
extremely low, usually less than 12 per cent., and this level was 
accepted as normal ; deliveries of cloth were many months behind 
their scheduled dates. It was necessary to indicate the percentage 
losses from various causes and then set about reducing them one 
by one. Once the trainees, of whom there were 13, together with 
three from other mills, understood this, they co-operated well, 
and in five weeks the productivity in the weaving shed increased 
from 4.7 yards to 13.4 yards per loom shift, an increase of 190 per 
cent. In the same period the fineness of the cloth increased from 
23 to 30 picks per inch and the over-all efficiency of the shed from 
9 per cent. to 34 per cent., an increase of 290 per cent. 

A number of other problems were tackled and a system of 
management control sheets similar to that introduced into the 
cotton industry was put into effect. These sheets, which were 
produced daily and weekly, enabled the manager and the super- 
visors to compare performance from day to day and from week 
to week and thus spot trends and divergencies from the normal and 
to take quick action. 

Similar work was carried out at the Harnai Mill and at Qaidabad. 
Both mills are still being visited regularly by the mission. In the 
latter town the mission was able to enter while the mill was being 
set up and consequently was able to install systems of control right 
at the beginning of operation. With a young and enthusiastic 
management team, who were willing to carry out the mission’s 
recommendations, this mill shows signs of becoming the most 
efficient of the Corporation’s three woollen mills. 

All projects of this mission have been accompanied by detailed 
and regular reports to the managements. The initial report con- 
tains information on conditions in the mill at the time of entering, 
including production in the principal departments over a reference 
period (generally the previous month), efficiency, working condi- 
tions, state of plant maintenance, management-labour relations, 
analyses of causes of loss and any other relevant information. Sub- 
sequent reports contain details of action taken by the mission, 
statistics of production resulting from that action and recom- 
mendations for further action by the management in all relevant 
fields including, especially, those affecting the well-being and 
efficiency of the workers. 
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The mission in Pakistan has a number of rather special problems 
to contend with, not the least being the continued absence of per- 
manent counterparts who can be trained to carry on the work after 
the experts have left. Moreover, the centres of operation are widely 
separated. Karachi is 600 miles from Lyallpur, without a direct air 
link, while Bannu and Harnai are only accessible by difficult car 
or rail journeys. Travelling occupies a considerable proportion 
of the experts’ time and is often arduous. 

Of the four countries dealt with in this article, Pakistan was the 
last to start industrialisation and it is there that the economic, 
social and industrial conditions described at the beginning of this 
article are to be found most widely. The task of the mission in 
Pakistan is therefore more difficult in that the process of education 
has to start even further back and has had to include a certain 
amount of technology, not normally one of the fields of I.L.O. 
productivity missions. Managements and workers alike have in 
many cases not had a long enough period of industrial practice 
to have learned much from sheer experience. Because of this, 
solid progress is likely to be slow and setbacks must be expected. 
Nevertheless, of all the missions, this may well be the one whose 
continued presence can, in the long run, be the most effective in 
slowly changing the attitudes of those with whom it works. That this 
process will be slow there is no doubt. The need for certain attitudes 
on the part of management and for the techniques advocated 
by the mission cannot always be appreciated until a series of situa- 
tions has actually been experienced to which these attitudes and 
techniques are clearly seen to offer solutions. An example of this 
occurred early in the work of the mission when one of the mills 
took on a large order for a rather fine cloth, which subsequently 
proved almost impossible to weave owing to the poor quality of 
the yarn coming from the spinning department and which resulted 
in a substantial loss. While this order was being carried out mem- 
bers of the management attended some lectures on management 
given by the experts in the course of which it was pointed out that 
no action should be taken until all the facts likely to influence it 
had been ascertained. One of the members of the firm afterwards 
remarked : “ If we had heard this lecture before we took on that 
order, we should have made sure that we could weave it before we 
took it.” 

This process of changing attitudes is likely to be one of attrition, 
the slow wearing away of indifference or downright resistance. 
The same process has, of course, been going on and is still going 
on in every country in the world during this era of changeover 
from traditional hit-and-miss methods of management to more 
systematic procedures and more enlightened attitudes. In this 
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situation the I.L.O., by reason of its aims, its structure and its 
traditions, has something special to contribute. In its approach 
to the problem of increasing productivity it can, at the same time, 
orient the process of education so as to further its humane ends. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE I.L.O. PRopucTIvITyY MIssIONS 


Brief histories have now been given of the four principal pro- 
ductivity missions of the I.L.O. As was noted at the beginning 
of this article there are others, but none of these is yet of such 
long standing that an appraisal of its effectiveness can profitably 
be undertaken at this time. In general it may be said that the 
four missions discussed are operating under sufficiently diverse 
conditions to make the results achieved representative of what may 
be expected elsewhere in the world. It is noteworthy that people 
concerned with the promotion of productivity in European countries 
report experiences substantially similar to those of the I.L.O. 
missions, differences being of degree rather than of kind. 

A senior member of the I.L.O. staff recently made a tour of 
India, Pakistan and Israel for the purpose of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the work of the missions in these three countries. 
Particular attention was paid to obtaining, where possible, the 
opinions of trade unionists and to visiting enterprises where 
projects had been carried out some time previously in order to 
find out whether the courses and practical work had had any 
really lasting effect. 

What are the tangible results of five years’ work by the mission 
in Israel, of nearly four years in India, of two years in Pakistan? 
Can it be said that any real benefits have accrued to these countries 
as a whole? What are the factors influencing the effectiveness of 
these missions? Are they common to the three countries? How 
can they be overcome ? These are some of the questions which it 
is proposed to examine in general terms below. 


General Benefits Resulting from the Work of the Missions 


There is no single answer to any of these questions. To the 
second, in the case of Israel, the answer is unquestionably “ yes ”. 
The campaign for higher productivity which has been waged by 
the Israel Institute of Productivity with the aid and advice of 
I.L.O. experts has effectively penetrated all sections of the com- 
munity—industry, agriculture, citrus growing, the administration, 
transport. The benefits to the workers are summed up in the 
words of one of the leaders of the trade union organisation : 
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(1) Higher real wages resulting from the introduction of 
incentive bonuses.! 

(2) Better working conditions through better organisation 
of work. 


(3) Greater satisfaction of workers. 
(4) Greater job security. 


(5) More opportunities for employment due to developing 
exports. 


Discussing the role of the I.L.O. mission in this drive, the speaker 
went on to say that, without its assistance, much time would have 
been lost. The process of spreading knowledge was accelerated 
and costly mistakes were avoided. Further, those concerned 
understood the wider implications of their work in relation to the 
problems of the country as a whole. 

It cannot be said that in India either the mission or the Pro- 
ductivity Centre has yet had any real influence on a national scale. 
The missions have been discontinuous and the Productivity Centre, 
which has a very much smaller staff than that in Israel, is only 
two years old. Only now, through one or two projects such as that 
recently carried out in the workshops of the Delhi Transport 
Service, is the work of the mission beginning to attract widespread 
attention. The size of the country alone makes it difficult to concen- 
trate teaching and practical work in the way that has been done 
in Israel ; similarly information about projects carried out in one 
city does not necessarily reach the people who are likely to be 
interested in another. Nevertheless, within the limits of the facilities 
available, the productivity drive may now be said to be having 
a modest success and to be gaining ground rapidly. 

The progress of the mission in Pakistan is still slower. The 
restriction of its work to the textile industry, the absence of any 
official productivity organisation or even, hitherto, of any national 
counterparts to the experts has limited achievements to what could 
be undertaken by two experts. The mission has had some isolated 
successes and has earned itself a good reputation, but for many 
reasons its solid achievements are behind those of the missions 
in the other two countries mentioned or in Egypt. 


Factors Influencing the Effectiveness of the Missions 
There are many factors influencing the extent and permanency 


of the results achieved, and it is difficult to isolate the effects 
of any one of them. Undoubtedly the existence of an official 


1 The merits and demerits of incentive schemes as a means of augmenting 
earnings are discussed briefly later in this section. 
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productivity organisation backed by the government with qualified 
technicians and the necessary administrative staff is of major 
importance. The absence of such personnel in Pakistan proved to 
be the source of much waste of the experts’ time and energies. In 
Israel and, to a large extent, in India, it is the staffs of the organisa- 
tions themselves who have done most of the work, at least after 
the first courses of any one type have been held, the role of the 
experts being to introduce new management techniques, advise 
on the planning of programmes and, sometimes, to train the staff, 
as well as participating to a greater or smaller extent in the courses. 
Sometimes, also, the prestige of foreign experts is useful in putting 
over ideas which might not be so readily accepted if they came 
from national sources. 


Influence of the Trade Unions. 


The extent of industrial experience in a country, the level of 
education and the existence or absence of well organised trade 
unions all have their influence on the success of any drive to raise 
productivity. India probably contains many more experienced 
industrial entrepreneurs and managers and more qualified techni- 
cians than the other two countries. Israel, on the other hand, has 
a high proportion of people with higher education and with pro- 
fessional and commercial experience ; there is a high level of 
literacy and a very widespread understanding among industrial 
workers of the need for higher productivity as an important factor 
in the economic survival of the country. In addition, the trade 
union movement in Israel plays a dominant role in the country’s 
development, has a very highly developed economic consciousness 
and is, itself, the biggest industrial employer in the country. In 
contrast to the state of affairs in most other countries, in Israel 
the Histadrut has, generally speaking, been in advance of the 
employers in promoting higher productivity. This attitude has no 
doubt been encouraged by the absence, until recently, of any 
unemployment in the country. 

In India the trade unions, as a body, have been highly suspicious 
of efforts to raise productivity. But individual union officials and 
workers’ representatives have been converted to a more positive 
view through participating in courses and projects run by the 
mission or the Productivity Centre and have become enthusiastic 
supporters of the work in several cases. It is notable that the trade 
union representative in the workshops of the Delhi Transport 
Service emphasised that the fears of the workers had been dispelled 
by their attendance, side by side with management representatives, 
at the courses given by the expert. The workers’ representative 
at the Bombay State Transport Authority’s workshops stated 
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that the improvement in labour-management relations that had 
started in a similar manner during the project over a year ago had 
been maintained. The real difficulties encountered in Pakistan 
in enlisting the interest of workers in the absence of representative 
unions in most mills and because of the low level of education of 
most of the workers have already been noted. 


Management's Awareness of Its Needs. 


The length of time that the missions have been working in 
the various countries obviously has a bearing on the results to be 
observed at any given moment. Subject to certain other factors 
already discussed each country may be expected to go through 
more or less the same stages of evolution. Israel, which has had a 
mission and a productivity organisation longer than any other 
country, demonstrates development in this field admirably. When 
Israel was visited two years ago by the same official who made 
the recent tour, he was shown many improvements in the pro- 
ductivity of the workers and of machines, in methods and in 
layout—improvements which enable plant and machinery to be 
better utilised. But this time he was shown comparatively few such 
applications ; methods improvement and similar techniques were 
taken for granted and most of the enterprises visited had productivity 
technicians and other members of the staff who had undergone some 
work study training. Managers talked of organisation, of the training 
of middle management and supervisors, of techniques of planning and 
control. Their vision had broadened and they were beginning to 
see productivity as a function of the efficiency of the whole organisa- 
tion and not as something solely governed by the competence of 
the industrial engineer or the willingness of the manual worker. 

In the intervening two years the residential management 
seminars of the Israel Institute of Productivity had been estab- 
lished and were already having a noticeable effect on the thinking 
of management. Among other things top executives had realised 
the need for better means of control of their businesses and of the 
importance of having a well trained subordinate staff. Indeed, 
appreciation of the need for management training and a recognition 
by top managers of their own needs have become so widespread 
in Israel in the intervening period that it is considered almost “ un- 
fashionable ” not to have been on a management course. 

There are indications that certain sections of Indian manage- 
ment, in both the public and the private sectors, are ready for similar 
action. For example, in the community projects at Baroda, Bombay 
and Calcutta the management seminars associated with the main 
courses were well attended by directors and top managers. There 
were 12 evening sesions of two hours each devoted to short accounts 
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of management techniques, followed by general discussions on their 
applications. They were necessarily superficial. Nevertheless, the 
sustained attendance indicated a real willingness to learn. The 
very limited resources of the Productivity Centre make it difficult 
to extend management training at present. The recent opening of 
the Indian Administrative Staff College may fill a much felt need 
as far as middle management is concerned, but few top managers 
can afford the time to attend long residential courses ; in Israel, 
the one month’s course originally given had to be cut to two weeks 
because this was found to be the longest time that most managers 
were able to leave their businesses. 

In Pakistan entrepreneurs and top managers, at least in the 
textile industry, scarcely appreciate the need for education for 
themselves. In the private sector most of the owners of industry 
are, with a few notable exceptions, former merchants and financiers, 
together with a certain number of people from other fields who have 
managed to establish themselves during the period of the sellers’ 
market. Few of them have had any formal technical or business 
training. Until the end of the sellers’ market about two years ago, 
the ease with which profits could be made masked the differences 
between industrial and commercial operation; the former is 
relatively much more complex; moreover, most commercial 
transactions are comparatively short term, often yielding high 
profits, while industry generally involves long-term—often very 
long-term—operations, and profits are made under normal condi- 
tions through the addition of a number of small gains in the different 
sectors of the enterprise. Sometimes a considerable outlay of money 
and a great deal of organisation are needed before a fair return is 
obtained. It is noteworthy that in family concerns, which are in 
the majority, younger members of the family are being sent for 
technical and business training abroad, but the concentration of 
power and decision as a rule appears to lie in the hands of the head 
of the firm, who is not generally so trained. 


Failure to Understand the Use of Trained Men. 


The need for management training in Israel was first perceived 
by the staff of the Israel Institute of Productivity rather than by 
the managers themselves because it became evident that the pro- 
ductivity technicians, who had undergone six months’ training, and 
other specialists trained by the Institute were not being properly 
used and the value of their services was being largely wasted. It 
was clear that many managements who had gone to the expense of 
sending them to the Institute did not really understand how to use 
them. They did not, in fact, understand the nature of industrial 
operation and the interdependence of the various functions. 
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This same failing is especially evident in Pakistan. Unfortun- 
ately, there is no productivity institute there and the conditions 
under which the mission was employed, especially in its first year, 
made it difficult to establish seminars or other courses for top 
management in any form likely to appeal to them. In all the mills 
visited at which the mission had run projects the management was 
enthusiastic in its praise of the mission’s work and of its value to 
the firm: but where a project had been carried out more than a year 
before it was usually found that the trainees had been transferred 
away from the work for which they had been trained or allowed 
to leave it and in most cases the systems of recording and control 
set up had been permitted to lapse, usually to the detriment of the 
productivity of the departments concerned. In the one case where 
recording and controls had been fully maintained in a weaving 
shed, this was due to the initiative and enthusiasm of a subordinate 
manager. In this shed the output had been maintained at the level 
achieved during the period of supervision by the mission and had 
often exceeded it. 

To a lesser extent the same may be said of many of the projects 
revisited in India. In one of the most important projects, on which 
an I.L.O. expert had been engaged for eight months in 1955-56, it 
was found that only one of the men trained on the productivity 
improvement courses was still actively engaged in this field. The 
executive who had been made head of the new industrial engineering 
department had left to take up a better-paid position, other 
trainees had been transferred to other branches and the remaining 
representatives of management had returned to their supervisory 
duties and were not able to do much industrial engineering work. 
Although all the projects initiated during the period of training had 
been put into effect, little additional work had been carried out 
even though there was considerable scope for it. 

Some of the enterprises which took part in the Bombay project 
in the autumn of 1955 showed similar failures to understand the 
importance of industrial engineering to the economic operation of 
the enterprise. Even where work was being carried on, it was often 
spasmodic and there seemed to be a marked lack of drive. 

The need for follow-up by members of the missions and staffs of 
productivity centres has already been stressed. But shortage of 
staff and the pressure of work often makes adequate follow-up by 
these persons almost impossible. 


Causes of Failure to Use Trained Men. 

It is worth pausing to inquire why the importance of this work 
is so often ignored by top management, even when projects carried 
out in their own works have demonstrated the possibilities of 
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greatly increased output and reductions in cost, as is often the 
case. 

The basic cause is almost certainly a lack of understanding of 
the interdependence of all factors in industrial operation, which is 
not self-evident even to the experienced manager if he has not had 
the opportunity to stop and examine the principles involved or has 
not had them pointed out to him. A second cause is probably the 
concern of top management with commercial and financial affairs 
rather than with the running of the factory itself; this is often 
left almost completely to the works manager, who is often treated 
as very subordinate by members of the owning family. A third 
cause in all the countries under review is the lack of suitably 
trained subordinate managers and supervisors, which makes top 
management loath to transfer men away from direct supervisory 
posts ; this is often coupled with defective management organisation 
resulting in the failure to allocate proper authority and responsi- 
bility. A fourth and very important cause, which is at the root 
of many bad management decisions, is the lack of good costing, 
without which management cannot see the effects of its various 
actions reflected in the costs of operation except in a very crude 
way and often long after the action concerned was taken. It all 
amounts to the fact that many managements are not sufficiently 
convinced of the value of the productivity techniques being 


demonstrated and taught, in relation to other aspects of the 
business, to accord them the priority necessary for their full appli- 
cation. They do not see these techniques as immediately relevant 
to the problems which occupy most of their attention from day 
to day. The only remedy is management education coupled with 
more effective and far-reaching demonstrations. 


Some Notable Exceptions. 


In case it should be thought that all managements in India 
and Pakistan allow action resulting from the work of the missions 
to go by default, it should be mentioned that many managements 
were sufficiently convinced to initiate far-reaching reforms. In 
one firm manufacturing typewriters in Bombay the project carried 
out by trainees indicated the possibility of raising the output of 
the assembly line from 5 to 40 typewriters a week. Unfortunately, 
further investigation showed that detail parts for assembly were 
often not interchangeable or were actually unusable. As a result, 
the trainees started to study the processes and methods used in 
the detail shops. When the firm was visited 18 months later this 
investigation had turned into a wholesale reorganisation the 
effects of which would be very beneficial to the firm as a whole 
and would enable the projected output to be attained easily and 
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probably surpassed. Other firms in the area were carrying through 
similar management reorganisations and have initiated training 
courses for supervisors and workers. A large aircraft and railway 
coach factory in South India has set up an industrial engineering 
department under an experienced Indian engineer as a result of 
the work done there by one of the I.L.O. experts, and this depart- 
ment has been highly successful in a continuing programme of 
productivity improvement. There is evidence that many of the 
larger firms in India would take advantage of the establishment of 
management courses on a wide scale to have members of their 
subordinate staffs trained, but they represent as yet only a very 
small minority of enterprises in Indian industry, albeit important 
ones. The vast majority have not yet been touched. 


Obtaining a Fair Share of the Benefits of Higher Productivity for 
the Workers 


A major problem confronting the missions is always that of 
trying to ensure that financial gains from increases in output or 
reductions in cost as a result of higher productivity are shared 
by the workers. Where no incentive scheme is in operation, this 
is virtually impossible to guarantee. In Israel government policy, 


backed by the Histadrut, has been to encourage incentive schemes 
wherever possible. Bonus earnings under schemes approved by 
the Institute of Productivity are taxed at a reduced rate. It is 
considered by the trade unions that this is psychologically sound. 
Incentives are considered to have been instrumental in keeping 
down the basic wages. This does not, however, meet the needs of 
the skilled workers and supervisors, whose work is not susceptible 
of measurement, and makes for dissatisfaction among the most 
valuable workers as well as raising problems when promotions are 
to be made to supervisory grades. It was noted in the course of 
a recent tour of Israel that a number of schemes set up two or three 
years ago are now operating unsatisfactorily, generally because 
they were hastily introduced without proper method studies or 
because labour had become more skilled and conditions of operation 
had changed, as in the case of the citrus picking. 

The problem is more acute where the power of organised 
labour is small and the decision rests entirely with the employer. 
In the mills where the Pakistan mission carried out successful 
projects personnel already on piecework, such as spinners and 
weavers, benefited by increased earnings ; sometimes the jobbers did 
as well. This does not, however, solve the problem of the workers 
not on directly measurable work, and it is generally extremely 
difficult to persuade managements to do anything about them. 
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In one firm in Bombay, however, which made substantial 
methods improvements and set new performance standards as a 
result of the courses attended, a form of merit rating based on 
production and quality, attendance and discipline and co-operation 
offers employees the possibility of an additional 12 per cent. bonus 
payable every six months. 

In work such as machine tending, where the operator has 
little or no influence over the methods of work, piecework is prob- 
ably as satisfactory a method of remuneration as can be devised, 
provided that proper allowances are made for stoppages, such as 
warp breaks, which are more or less beyond the operative’s control 
and may be caused by bad preparation at an earlier stage. In 
neither India nor Pakistan has time study been taught by the 
missions to the depth necessary to ensure a satisfactory basis for 
incentives, and it is not possible to go deeper with the limited 
staffs at present available in both missions. 


Problems of Using Incentives. 


It is doubtful whether direct financial incentives need to be 
used at all if up-to-date management methods are employed. 
There is a real danger, already visible in places in Israel, that the 
newly industrialising countries may fall into the same series of 


errors that caused so much trouble in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe between the two wars and which, 
incidentally, made time study anathema to the trade unions. 
Incentive schemes, at first sight, seem to offer advantages all round : 
they offer the opportunity of increased earnings to the workers 
and of greatly increased productivity to the management, as well 
as generally reducing the task of direct supervision. Their long- 
term disadvantages—ill-feeling over the allocation of jobs, “paying” 
jobs and “bad” jobs, disputes over allowances for contingencies, 
concealment of improved methods, difficulties in changing methods 
and so on—are apt to be overlooked when they are introduced. 

Modern management thinking as exemplified by the most pro- 
gressive firms in the United States and elsewhere is moving away 
from the straight incentive scheme based on output towards a 
high daily or weekly wage in return for a specified output based 
on highly efficient industrial engineering and management. In 
one firm in Bombay a scheme of this type is used with excellent 
results : the tempo of work in a large shop is exceptionally high 
and is sustained throughout the day. 


1 For a detailed discussion of incentives and incentive schemes see 
I.L.0.: Payment by Results, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 27 
(Geneva, 1953). 
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It is noteworthy that all the missions have been able to demon- 
strate the enormous savings to be obtained from the application 
of proper method studies and from efficient machine utilisation 
without recourse to incentives. Increases in labour and plant 
productivity of 50 per cent. are common: in one simple project 
in India a trainee demonstrated the possibility of an increase of 
1,200 per cent. There is no doubt that the application of factory- 
wide methods improvements often takes longer than the introduc- 
tion of an incentive scheme with some tidying-up of the more 
glaring instances of wasted effort. On the other hand improved 
methods are generally more lasting in their effects and often lead 
to very fruitful investigations in other functions of management 
such as purchasing, where great savings can frequently be effected. 
If the improvements are accompanied by a high daily wage and 
good supervision, output will be maintained and there will be little 
difficulty in making further changes of method when these appear 
desirable. 

The absence of an incentive scheme demands a very high level 
of management skill in all departments if high productivity is to 
be attained, a far higher level than exists in all but a few enter- 
prises in the countries under review. In particular it throws a 
heavy load on the supervisors. Good supervisors are in short 


supply everywhere : in Israel it is said : “ Our industrial army has 
officers and privates: it has no sergeants.” This is equally true 
of India and Pakistan. Again the solution of the problem lies, as 
ever, in more and deeper management and supervisory training 
as well as the training of specialists. In the meantime properly 
devised and applied incentive schemes may represent the only way 
of ensuring that at least some of the gains are shared by the workers. 


Redundancy. 


Redundancy is everywhere a problem, even in Israel. As far 
as possible, factories are selected for demonstration purposes 
which are in the process of expansion so that workers made redun- 
dant in one operation may be readily employed elsewhere, and 
reliance is placed on the managements to continue this policy after 
the mission has left. The mission in Pakistan concentrated almost 
exclusively on better machine utilisation, since this was by far 
the most important factor in raising the productivity of the enter- 
prise as a whole, and did not attempt to reduce labour on hand 
work, most of which in the textile industry is marginal. Indeed, 
in certain cases the amount of direct and indirect labour was 
increased to secure fuller utilisation of the plant. 

In many firms in the countries discussed there is a high labour 
turnover, coupled with a great deal of absenteeism due to sickness 
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or often to sheer irresponsibility. It is quite usual to carry a certain 
surplus of labour on the firm’s books to provide for this, and this 
can be used as a cushion against the effects of reorganisation of 
the work. Nevertheless, the problem has by no means been satis- 
factorily solved by any of the missions. Among other things the 
poor organisation of marketing often makes it difficult to step up 
the disposal of the products as fast as output can be increased. 
The main weapon in the armoury of the missions, already mentioned 
earlier in this article, is the emphasis they lay on achieving greater 
productivity of materials, plant, equipment and buildings wherever 
expansion of output is likely to lead to marketing difficulties. 


Human Relations 


Managements everywhere need to develop a much deeper 
understanding of human relations and personnel management in 
all its facets than is generally possessed in most underdeveloped 
countries at the present time (or in Europe, for that matter). 
The I.L.O. missions, with the exception of that to Israel, have 
not yet done very much formal training in this field, apart from a 
few lectures included in the courses. Yet everywhere there are to 
be found examples of bad human relations and bad personnel 
policies nullifying the effects of good industrial engineering and 
production management. In one mill in Pakistan where the 
employer-worker relationships were exceptionally bad and the 
manufacturing departments very inefficient, the I.L.O. experts, 
after increasing output in the weaving and spinning departments 
by about 30 per cent., drew up a code of labour relations for the 
management and also induced them to consult formally with 
the supervisors, who had a number of grievances. As a result, the 
supervisors were promised substantial increases in wages if they 
managed to maintain the increased rate of output for one month. 
They did so, but the management did not keep its word and output 
subsequently fell back to its old level. 

On the other hand another mill in Pakistan found that the 
appointment of a trained personnel manager, besides taking many 
worries off the shoulders of the general manager, led to greatly 
improved labour relations as a result of a number of sound policies 
which this official initiated. 

An even more striking example occurred in India where the 
bringing together of management and labour representatives in 
work study courses by an I.L.O. expert led to a substantial increase 
in output before any practical work had been done at all, simply 
because the workers became less suspicious and began to under- 
stand some of management’s problems. It must be remembered 
that in many enterprises in these countries the pace of work is very 
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low and quite a small psychological or financial boost will possibly 
double the output of the individual and still leave him working 
well within his capacity. 

The first country to recognise its need for large-scale training 
in personnel management has been Israel, and this was again due 
to the initiative of the Productivity Institute. This is a further 
demonstration of the benefit of having an organisation of qualified 
men in day-to-day touch with industry and able to diagnose 
industry’s needs better than industry can itself. The need to make 
managements in both the private and public sectors of industry 
understand the effect of sound human relations on industrial pro- 
ductivity is very great. It will certainly not be easy to further such 
ideas in countries accustomed to authoritarian and paternalistic 
rule in industry, yet that is what must be done if lasting results 
are to be achieved. Material from economically more advanced 
countries will have to be adapted to the social conditions in which 
the subject is being taught. This will have to be done by the experts 
themselves in association with nationals who really understand 
the customs and modes of thought of their countrymen and can 
carry out the necessary adaptations. 


Costing 


The value of accurate costing in the formulation of sound 
management policies has already been touched upon. The absence 
of good cost accounting often leads managements to attach too 
much importance to economising on labour, causing unrest and 
impaired relations, when a good analysis of costs would reveal 
that savings in other sectors such as raw materials or better 
machine utilisation would reduce costs considerably more. Good 
costing would also reveal the cost of labour turnover, an item that 
most managements in countries where there is a surplus of labour 
completely fail to understand. All I.L.O. missions of substantial 
size should certainly contain at least one expert with a really 
sound knowledge of modern costing and budgetary control. These 
are management tools of inestimable value. 


CONCLUSION 


In the previous section some of the findings of a tour of evalua- 
tion have been discussed with a view to determining whether 
or not the I.L.O. productivity missions can be considered suc- 
cessful. This discussion has necessarily included only a few of the 
factors involved and some of the principal findings. 

Are the missions working as effectively as possible and, if not, 


5 
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what can be done to make them more effective, both in the coun- 
tries which already have missions working in them and in those to 
which missions will be sent in the future ? 

It is obviously impossible to generalise on this matter. Missions 
that have the full backing of the governments concerned and 
properly constituted organisations to provide them with technical 
assistants and to take the day-to-day problems of administration 
off their shoulders have the best chances of having the special 
knowledge and skills their members possess utilised effectively. 
A single expert can generally supervise efficiently the practical 
work of at least half-a-dozen assistants once they have been given 
the necessary training. After a certain period, they in turn can 
start to train and supervise assistants, at any rate in the more 
elementary techniques, while the expert concentrates on more 
advanced training, as has been done in Israel. The possibilities 
of spreading knowledge rapidly in this way were fully recognised 
by the Governments of Egypt and Israel. 

The relative success or failure of a mission depends to a consid- 
erable extent on the abilities and personalities of its members. 
Work on productivity improvement demands many different 
qualities from an expert. First of all, he must have good and varied 
experience in the field of industrial engineering and management. 
He must have a good theoretical knowledge of the principles of his 
subject and be able to teach it simply and effectively in the class- 
room and on the factory floor. He must be able and prepared to 
take his coat off and work with his hands if necessary ; indeed, 
setting the example in this respect is most important in many 
of the countries in which the missions work. He must be able to 
make himself liked and trusted by all with whom he comes into 
contact. It is probably more important that he should be liked and 
trusted than that he should have outstanding technical knowledge, 
since most of the work he will have to do will be concerned with 
well-known and well-proved techniques. If he is trusted, people 
will be prepared to take his advice because he gives it. 

Leaders of missions and experts working on their own have, in 
addition, to be diplomats capable of meeting and persuading 
Ministers and other persons in high positions, including represen- 
tatives of employers and workers. They must also be capable of 
formulating long-term policies and of keeping together in harmony, 
where necessary, teams of specialists each of whom regards himself 
as an expert in his own right. 

It is hardly surprising in view of these requirements that the 
recruitment of productivity experts, in particular of leaders of 
missions, is extremely difficult. The type of man who makes the 
ideal expert is much in demand by industry in his own country 
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and is generally in mid-career holding a well paid position in 
industry or in the academic field. He is, not unreasonably, chary of 
giving up such a position for an assignment of uncertain duration. 
Problems of recruitment have been at the root of some of the 
difficulties with which the productivity missions have been faced. 

One of the problems common to all missions associated with 
officially sponsored productivity centres is the recruitment of high- 
calibre national staff. Salaries offered in government service usually 
compare unfavourably with those paid in industry, especially where 
qualified managers and engineers are in short supply. Indeed such 
centres tend to become the victims of their own success, since 
management courses and pilot projects carried out by the experts 
set up a demand for specialists in industry, which leads to the loss 
of good men by the centres. 

The work of all the existing missions has suffered to some 
extent from a lack of adequate preparatory work : not enough has 
been done to assess the economic possibilities of the countries con- 
cerned and prepare the ground there, and this has usually resulted 
in wasted time and effort. It would undoubtedly be advantageous 
if all future missions, certainly major missions, could be preceded 
by a survey mission of possibly two months. Ideally this should 
be carried out by the leader-designate of the mission, possibly in 
company with a member of the I.L.O. headquarters staff. These 
missions, effectively used, can be of such value to the countries 
concerned that the additional expenditure is well worth incurring. 

All the missions discussed in this article have been composed 
almost entirely of industrial engineers. Experience is now beginning 
to suggest that, where missions consisting of more than one expert 
are envisaged, other specialists should be included to make a 
balanced team. In Israel emphasis is now being placed on general 
management, personnel management and costing, which may well 
be considered a good indication for other countries in this respect. 
The last two specialisms should certainly be part of the equipment 
of the well-qualified industrial engineer, but it is now considered 
desirable to go rather deeper into these two subjects if the work 
of the industrial engineer is to be made fully effective. 

Finally, it must be recognised that raising productivity on a 
scale which will have any real effect on the national economy is a 
long-term business and will need a much greater allocation of 
resources than most governments have been willing to grant. 
Only in Israel and Egypt have the Governments made provision 
on a really large scale. In the former it is fully recognised that the 
productivity drive is having a notable effect on the national econ- 
omy ; it is only a matter of time before it does so in Egypt also if 
the present effort is sustained. An indication of the possibilities 
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of savings in terms of money in relation to expenditure on a pro- 
ductivity mission may be gained from experience in Pakistan. 
In the first year of its existence the two-man mission there cost 
approximately $32,000 of which about $26,000 was supplied from 
technical assistance funds for experts’ salaries, travel to and from 
Pakistan, equipment and books, while the balance was paid in 
local currency for allowances, travel within the country, secretarial 
services, stationery and printing. The leader of the mission reported 
that savings actually effected in three of the textile mills in which 
the mission worked would amount to 2 million rupees per annum 
(about $430,000) if the increases in productivity already achieved 
were maintained. This figure was based on the firms’ costings. 
A further saving of 1 million rupees (about $215,000) per annum 
could be achieved if the further recommendations of the mission 
were put into effect. The actual and potential annual savings 
from the limited work done in these three projects—savings 
which were almost entirely achieved through improved utilisation 
of plant and machinery and which involved no dismissals—there- 
fore represented about 20 times the entire cost of the mission for 
that year, which included some non-recurring costs. This ratio is 
probably much less than could be attained by missions having the 
backing of qualified counterparts through whom they could work 
on a wider scale. 

The savings effected in this very limited case give some indica- 
tion of the possible returns which countries may expect if the 
training done by the missions is really effectively applied. Such 
economies, multiplied on a nation-wide scale, can be used to meet 
the many needs of the developing country for better wages for its 
workers, additional imports with the foreign currency saved, lower 
prices to consumers, more capital investment. Nor is industry 
the only field where higher productivity can produce economies. 
Administration, transport, public works and agriculture (especially 
as regards the use of agricultural machinery) can all benefit from 
the proper application of good management and industrial engineer- 
ing techniques. The latest request to the I.L.O. for a productivity 
mission is in the field of public works (irrigation, land reclamation 
and soil preservation) where it is hoped to use work study to make 
manual labour economically competitive with earth-moving 
machines and thus increase employment opportunities. The 
possibilities of productivity improvemerit have in most countries 
barely been touched. The increasing demands for productivity 
missions indicate that governments are beginning to be aware of 
these possibilities and are eager to exploit them. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Collaboration between 
Public Authorities and Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organisations 


In November 1956 a document was placed before the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. at its 133rd Session to serve as a basts for its decision whether 
or not to include the question of collaboration between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations+ in the agenda of the 42nd 
Session of the International Labour Conference with a view to the adoption 
of international standards on the subject. 

Although the question was not finally included in the agenda of the 
Conference, a number of the members of the Governing Body emphasised 
during the discussion that steps should be taken to publicise developments 
in this field. The original document, with certain changes to take account 
of developments since the Governing Body met, is therefore reproduced 
below. 


The participation of employers’ and workers’ organisations in the 
solution of the economic and social problems arising at the national 
level either within a particular industry or in industry or the economy 
as a whole is currently regarded in many countries as an essential 
condition to ensure that social progress will keep in step with economic 
development. The form taken by such participation may vary greatly 
from one country to another, or even within a single country. For the 
sake of clarity, the different types of machinery used for this purpose 
are here dealt with under two main heads depending on whether their 
basis is voluntary or statutory. 


1 Among the studies already published by the International Labour Office on this 
problem see Methods of Collaboration between the Public Authorities, Workers’ Organisations 
and Employers’ Organisations (Geneva, 1940) ; Co-operation in Industry, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 26 (Geneva, 1951); and Co-operation between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations, Report VI, International Labour Conference, 
34th Session, Geneva, 1951. See also J. A. Hattswortn: “ Freedom of Association and 
Industrial Relations in the Countries of the Near and Middle East”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX X, No. 5, Nov. 1954, pp. 363-384 and No. 6, Dec. 1954, pp. 526-541; 
E. Daya: “ Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations in Asian Countries ”, ibid., 
Vol. LXXI, No. 4, Apr. 1955, pp. 364-393 and No. 5, May 1955, pp. 467-497; and 
R. VeRNENGO: “ Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations in Latin America”, 
ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 5, May 1956, pp. 451-482 and No. 6, June 1956, pp. 592-618. 
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VOLUNTARY COLLABORATION 


Incidental Collaboration with the Public Authorities 


It would not be possible to list the numberless cases in which, quite 
apart from consultations which may take place through permanent 
and official collaboration machinery, the public authorities decide on 
their own initiative to seek the opinion of industrial organisations on 
particular problems. Parliaments—through their technical committees 
or commissions of inquiry—Ministries, and administrative bodies— 
through the exercise of “their discretionary powers—frequently have 
occasion to undertake such consultation. No strict rule applies in such 
cases, and this type of consultation may be regarded as one of the forms 
of daily activity of the governmental or administrative units of States 
which wish to their economic and social policy on the agreement 
of the interested parties. 

A recent and very typical example of this kind of collaboration is 
the inquiry into the effects of automation on employment and long-term 
investments carried out in the United States in October 1955 by the 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilisation of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. Twenty-six leaders in various 
fields, including 14 employers, six trade union leaders, three government 
officials and three university professors, testified before the Subcom- 
mittee. 

It is to be noted that during the discussion the President of United 
States Industries, Inc. advocated the establishment of a national labour- 
management council on job opportunities to study the progress of auto- 
mation, investigate local unemployment problems, and suggest solutions. 

The Subcommittee recommended that “the private and public 
sectors of the nation do everything possible to assure the maintenance 
of a good, healthy, dynamic, and prospering economy, so that those 
who lose out at one place as a consequence of progressive technology will 
have no difficulty in finding a demand for their services elsewhere in the 


economy ”. 

It » a pointed out that industry should, by careful planning and 
scheduling, attempt to minimise the adjustments of workers and the 
stoppage of employment, and announced its intention of regularly 
reviewing the progress of technological change and the evidence of 
occupational changes. 

A form of collaboration which seems to be spreading is that resulting 
from government sponsorship of “ round-table conferences” with a 
view to stimulating an exchange of views between employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations, the role of the State being confined to a watching 
brief for the public interest. Since the war such conferences have been 
held at various times in different parts of the world, including Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, Japan, the Philippines and El Salvador. The 
national conference held in Manila in 1955 considered questions con- 
cerning collective bargaining, productivity, mediation and conciliation 
procedures, workers’ education and the labour force in general. The 
agreement reached by employers’ and workers’ delegates in these various 
fields took the form of a voluntarily accepted code of principles, which, 


1 See E. Weinzerc : “ An Inquiry into the Effects of Automation ”, in Monthly Labor 
Review (Washington, United States Department of Labor), Vol. 79, No. 1, Jan. 1956, 
pp. 7-14. 
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although it has no legal force, is none the less capable of strength- 
ening labour-management co-operation. In 1956 ten regional conferences 
of this kind were held. 


Bipartite Collaboration 


Agreement between the central employers’ and workers’ organisations 
on the solution of commo.. problems of a social and economic nature 
sometimes stems from their own initiative. 

This method of collaboration is typical of industrial relations in the 
Scandinavian countries. The basic agreements concluded in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, some of which are more than 50 years old, and by 
which employers’ and workers’ organisations recognised each other, 
still constitute the foundation for industrial relations in those countries. 
In Sweden the 1938 agreement led to the establishment of the Employ- 
ment Market Board, a joint standing body for collaboration at the 
national level. This Board gives its members an opportunity for free 
discussion of their common problems, a procedure which has led to a 
number of national agreements dealing in particular with industrial 
safety (1942), vocational training (1944) and works committees (1945). 
Agencies have been set up for special questions, as, for instance, the 
Committee for Industrial Safety, the Industrial Employment Market 
Board, and the Time and Motion Study Committee. 

Another example of a bipartite agency for co-operation entirely 
independent of the government is furnished by the Labour Foundation 
in the Netherlands. This body was formed in 1945 and comprises all 
employers’ and workers’ organisations with the exception of the Com- 
munist organisation. It is mainly concerned with fostering consultations 
on social matters and with encouraging the regulation of conditions of 
work and social security ; in addition, it acts as an advisory body to 
the Government. It plays a particularly important part in wages matters 
since under the Emergency Decree on Labour Relations of 1945 the 
Board of Government Mediators, which fixes wages and approves 
collective agreements, must, before coming to a decision, first seek the 
advice of the Labour Foundation. In addition, a number of industrial 
councils have been set up under its auspices in various industries. The 
Labour Foundation has exercised far-reaching influence over social 
policy in the Netherlands since the war. 

In Belgium, after an entirely voluntary exchange of views, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations agreed in May 1954 on a joint declaration 
on productivity, designed to ensure collaboration in raising productivity 
throughout industry and guarantee economic and social progress. On 
the second anniversary of the signature of the declaration a national 
productivity congress was held in Brussels in 1956, with the result, 
among other things, that the Belgian Productivity Association has 
become a public institution, jointly managed by the representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations and directly financed by these 
organisations with government subsidies. The congress also showed the 
willingness of the Belgian industrial organisations to find a common 
solution to the problems raised by technological development, with the 
assistance of university and scientific circles—a widening of the bipartite 
character of voluntary collaboration which constitutes a new tendency. 


ay Cf. “ The ‘ Labour Foundation’ in the Netherlands”, by P. S. Pets, Secretary of the 
Social-Economic Council of the Netherlands, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, 
No. 5, May 1957, pp. 437-449. 
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An agreement concerning the electricity scheme ' signed on 15 July 
1955 by the Belgian Confederation of Industry, the three national 
trade union organisations and the producers and distributors of elec- 
tricity that are members of the Union of Electrical Undertakings repre- 
sents another particularly significant example of voluntary collaboration. 
This agreement was the result of discussion in a working party on which 
these various organisations were represented, together with observers 
from the Ministry of Economic Affairs, electrical undertakings run by the 
public authorities, and independent producers. After six months’ 
consideration the members of the working party agreed that in the 
public interest it was necessary to proceed with more intensive rationali- 
sation and to seek more co-ordinated and unified management in order 
to lower electricity prices. They considered that most of these 
desiderata could be attained by voluntary agreement, without recourse 
to direct state intervention except in case of absolute necessity. The 
agreement provided that the members of the Union of Electrical Under- 
takings would establish a management committee whose authority they 
agreed to recognise, and that the signatories of the convention would 
set up a supervisory board and a consultative assembly. The supervisory 
board, which will also include observers from the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and the Central Economic Council ?, will be mainly concerned 
to ensure the proper application of the spirit of the agreement and may 
commission studies from experts of its own choosing with a view to 
improving the production and distribution of electricity. The text of 
the agreement was endorsed by the Government, which considered that 
the provisions arrived at were remarkably novel and original, that they 
had the merit of avoiding doctrinal or political controversy, and that 
they were likely to assist in solving, in an ingenious and practical way, 
the problems of this key industry.* This innovation is still only an 
per ono as the trade union organisations have emphasised that they 

ill avail themselves of their right to denounce the agreement if its 
results are unsatisfactory. 

In France collaboration agreements between industrial organisations 
have been signed in various industries, among them textiles. 

In the United Kingdom there are in most industries joint industrial 
councils consisting of an equal number of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, the establishment of which had been recommended as 
far back as 1916 by the Whitley Committee on the Relations between 
Employers and Employed, with a view to enabling these parties, in the 
interests of social peace, to consider together ail questions affecting 
industrial progress and welfare. The basis of the British system of joint 
industrial councils is the recognition of the representative nature of 
employers’ associations and trade unions. Since the war their work 
has taken on a new impetus: their numbers have more than doubled, 
and in December 1952 there were 128 of them in the United Kingdom.‘ 

Although largely based upon a model constitution drawn up by the 
Ministry of Labour, the structure and scope of the industrial councils 
vary considerably according to the particular organisation of each 


1See Votre électricité, Bulletin de l'Union des exploitations électriques en Belgique, 
Oct. 1955. 

See below, p. 174. 

3 Votre électricité, op. cit. 

Ministry of Labour and National Service: Industrial Relations Handbook (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1953), p. 22. 
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industry. Thus the councils range from at least a dozen to sometimes 
100 members ; some meet regularly (quarterly or half-yearly) and others 
only occasionally as the business on hand requires ; some councils are 
assisted by local bodies (the district councils), which sometimes enjoy 
a certain degree of autonomy but are usually subject to the authority 
of the national council. 

Very few of these councils confine themselves to negotiating wages 
and employment conditions ; most of them deal also from time to time 
with questions such as unemployment, the restoration of industry, 
the collection of statistics, training and apprenticeship, welfare, health 
and safety, workmen’s compensation, etc. Wherever appropriate there 
is consultation between the councils and the government departments 
concerned, and Ministry officials attend the meetings of most of the 
councils as observers. 

The Government has adopted similar machinery for its own 
employees, both for civil servants and workers in the administrative 
services proper and for the workers in the various industries and public 
services coming directly under ministerial departments. 

Examples of voluntary collaboration in particular branches of 
industry can also be found in some Asian countries. In Ceylon a joint 
industrial council was established in 1947 by the Ceylon Estates 
Employers’ Federation and the Ceylon Estates Staffs’ Union as an 
organ for joint consultation. In Japan seven companies in the textile 
chemical industry and the trade unions concerned set up a labour- 
management conference in 1953. Moreover in 1956 the National Federa- 
tion of Textile Workers’ Unions and four national employers’ associations 
in the textile industry (cotton, wool, synthetic textile, jute and hemp) 

eed to set up the Japanese Textile Congress as a permanent means 
of ensuring normal relations and promoting better understanding between 
labour and management in the industry. It has a standing committee, a 
managing committee and a committee of experts, and will meet in full 
session once every three months, with 20 representatives from each 
side. The inaugural meeting of the Congress was held in September 1956." 
National and departmental Whitley Councils have been established in 
the public service in the Federation of Malaya, and consideration has 
been given to the formation of similar machinery to cover the whole of 
the Malayan railways. 

In India the Joint Consultative Board of Industry and Labour set 
up by the Government in 1952 as a tripartite body recently decided to 
reconstitute itself as an unofficial bipartite body. One of its main 
functions is to endeavour to facilitate the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments, to create conditions for the avoidance of disputes, and to facilitate 
their settlement at the national level. It has published guiding prin- 
ciples for the regulation of rationalisation, and it is seeking to find an 
appropriate wage policy. 

In the United States and Canada, collaboration between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations at the industrial and national level has not 
greatly expanded since collaboration mainly takes place at the enterprise 
or plant level—the level at which collective agreements are concluded ; 
the national employers’ and workers’ organisations do not accept any 
direct responsibility in this field. It may also be noted that during the 
Congress of American Industry held in New York in December 1955 
an event took place which, according to the National Association of 


1 Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XVII, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1957, p. 144. 
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Manufacturers (N.A.M.), was “of historical importance in labour- 
management relations”. At a luncheon session of the Congress, 
Mr. George Meany, President of the newly-merged A.F.L.-C.1.0., 
delivered an address on the subject “ What Organised Labour Expects 
of Management”. Mr. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., then Chairman of the 
Board of the N.A.M., replied with an address entitled “ What Manage- 
ment Expects of Organised Labour”. The purpose in arranging this 
meeting was to evoke a frank exchange of views that would clear the 
air and possibly provide a foundation for greater understanding and 
closer co-operation between organised labour and management. In his 
address Mr. Sligh offered a five-point code of conduct which, if it were 
accepted, would in his view enable organised labour and industry to 
serve the nation more efficiently. Mr. Meany drew attention in the 
following terms to the need for collaboration at the national level : 


We are going to continue to try to improve the lot of the people we 
SENN, We are going to continue to try, by collective bargaining, to get 
a fair share of the wealth that is produced jointly by labour and management. 
I think we could do this perhaps better if the great organisations of manage- 
ment such as the N.A.M., the Chemie of Commerce, were better acquainted 
with the great organisations of labour. We have so much in common that it 
seems rather silly to be fighting about the things that we do not have in 
common. 


Joint Participation of Employers’ and Workers’ Leaders in the Work of 
Bodies or Associations of Public Interest 


Another type of collaboration derives from the joint work of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ leaders on various bodies or associations which 
call upon them. It may be wondered whether this is a case of collabora- 
tion between organisations, since the persons concerned generally act 
in a personal capacity and without committing their organisations in 
any way. They are, however, selected because of their past or present 
duties, and generally because of the importance of those duties. Thus 
the responsible leaders of employers’ and workers’ organisations sit 
down side by side and have an opportunity not only of coming to know 
and understand each other better but also of declaring their joint 
support for certain basic principles and of working together for certain 
common ends. In view of the importance of the individuals taking part 
in this kind of work, such collaboration, although in a private capacity, 
is none the less capable in practice of exerting considerable influence 
on the relations between the organisations to which they belong. 

An example of such collaboration in the United States is offered by 
the National Industrial Conference Board or the National Planning 
Association ; another is the participation of labour and management 
leaders in the industrial relations conferences held under the auspices 
of American universities. 

The National Industrial Conference Board (N.I.C.B.), which was 
originally a purely employers’ body, now has more than 3,000 members 
including employers’ organisations, large and small undertakings, trade 
unions, representatives of the teaching and liberal professions, univer- 
sities, etc. It is one of the oldest bodies engaged in research into the 


1 See George Meany : What Organized Labour Expects of Management, and Charles R. 
Siicu, Jr.: What Management Expects of Organized Labour, pamphlet published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York. 
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economic and administrative problems of American undertakings. Its 
aims are essentially scientific and educational. It undertakes construc- 
tive and objective studies, designed to enable its members to base their 
policy on reliable information. It establishes detailed and thorough 
statistics in order to make it, as indicated in its programme, a source 
of facts and figures on all aspects of economic and business life. At the 
meetings and conferences it organises on topical themes leaders of indus- 
try and labour meet in the company of economists, government officials, 
experts and teachers, for the sole purpose of acquiring information and 
exchanging views. 

The National Planning Association (N.P.A.) is an organisation in 
which citizens use private resources and personal initiative to help in 
the national search for workable solutions to America’s major economic, 
political and social problems. It is directed by a board of trustees 
representing the three major economic groups in the Association, 
namely employers, trade unions and agriculture. In a statement of 
its principles and objectives drafted in 1947, the board of trustees points 
out that work in common lessens obstacles to understanding and that 
the purpose of the N.P.A. is to collect all available facts with a view to 
seeking solutions in the light of those facts. In the post-war years the 
N.P.A. set up a special committee of inquiry into the causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining ; the inquiry covered some 15 under- 
takings and evoked wide interest.! 


STATUTORY COLLABORATION 


Collaboration between the public authorities and industrial organisa- 
tions may also take the form of permanent, official agencies with widely 
varying composition, duties peal prams acd set up under legal—and 
occasionally constitutional—provisions or governmental regulations. 

In some cases these agencies are strictly tripartite in composition 
with equal representation of government, management and labour ; in 
others the representatives of employers and workers are accompanied 
by representatives of various other sectors of opinion ; in yet other 
cases, these agencies may be exclusively bipartite, under the chairman- 
ship of a Minister, high government official, or independent public 
figure. 

Their duties may be purely advisory in respect of economic and social 
policy-making, or they may have administrative or regulatory powers 
in the implementation of such policy. 

Their field of competence may be on occasion very wide, and may 
include all labour or national economic problems or be confined to a 
particular aspect or sector of social or economic policy. 


Advisory Councils with General Competence 


In a number of countries there is permanent collaboration machinery 
enabling employers’ and workers’ organisations to be jointly associated 
in the preparation of government economic and social policy. The 
“ National Labour Councils ” and the “ Economic Councils ” are typical 
examples of this kind of collaboration. This system has been established 


1 The results of the inquiry were published in a special series, comprising 14 case studies 
and a final report, under the title Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining 
(Washington, D.C., National Planning Association, 1948-53). 
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longest in the European countries but there are nowadays examples in 
all parts of the world, including the Middle East, Asia and Latin America. 

In Belgium the Organisation of the Economy Act of 20 September 
1948 ! set up a Central Economic Council which, together with industrial 
councils ? at the industrial level and works councils, constitutes an official 
expression of the free representation of all the economic and social 
interests in the country and reflects the right of the workers to take part, 
not only in the framing of social regulations but also in the running 
of the economy. It is made up of 22 members appointed on the nomina- 
tion of employers’ organisations, 22 members appointed on the nomina- 
tion of workers’ organisations (including consumers’ co-operatives), and 
six public figures of reputed scientific and technical ability, jointly 
nominated by the 44 other members. The chairman, secretary and 
assistant secretary of the Council are appointed on the nomination of 
its 50 members. 

Its objective is to supply a Minister or either of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, either on its own initiative or at the request of the authorities, 
with opinions or proposals on problems concerning the national economy, 
in the form of reports reflecting the various views expressed in the 
Council. The Council began to operate in 1949 and has issued opinions 
on 64 questions ; some of the most recent concern the creation of certain 
industrial councils, hire purchase, distribution problems, a_ trade 
registration Bill, and the interrelationship of the Belgian and Belgian 
Congo economies. 

Alongside of the Central Economic Council there is a National 
Labour Council, also tripartite, which was established in 1952. Among 
the questions which it has recently considered are accelerated vocational 
training, employees’ annual holidays, equal pay (application of the 
Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951), and the establishment and 
organisation of labour courts. 

The Netherlands Constitution provides that agencies for industrial 
and business life in general may be set up by law and that they may be 
empowered to make regulations (articles 159 and 160). In implementa- 
tion of these provisions a Social and Economic Council was set up 
under the Organisation of Industry Act of 27 January 1950.% It 
consists of 45 members, 30 of whom are appointed in equal numbers 
by the employers’ and workers’ organisations, the other 15 being nomi- 
nated by the Crown. The chairman, selected from among members of 
the Council, is appointed by royal decree after consultation with the 
Council. Representatives of the Government may attend sittings and 
have the right to speak but not to vote. The Council takes its decisions 
by an absolute majority vote. Its opinions are those of the majority, 
but the minority opinion must be mentioned ; the minority may make a 
special — if its views were effectively argued in the Counc 

The Council’s task is to promote the development of industrial 
activity along lines favourable to the people’s interests. The Government 
is required to ask for its opinion on any important economic and social 
measure it proposes to take, unless such consultation is against public 
interest. The Council may also spontaneously offer opinions. It is to 
be noted that it is required to consult the Labour Foundation ‘ before 
1Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.), 1948 (Bel. 8). 
See below, p. 180. 

* Cf. L.S., 1950 (Neth. 1). 
“See above, p. 169. 
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giving its opinion on social questions. Since its establishment the 
Council has issued a large number of opinions. The most important 
deal with wage and price policy, workers’ family allowances, Bills 
dealing with the establishment of undertakings, economic competition, 
the classification of communes for the purposes of wage and salary 
determination, housing, equal pay for equal work, etc. 

In addition to its advisory ieastions, the Council also has regulatory 
and supervisory powers. When it is required to collaborate in the 
implementation of laws, it may issue regulations for the purpose. It may 
also issue such regulations as it deems necessary for the accomplishment 
of its task, after publication and public discussion of the draft regulations. 
The Council supervises the operation of bodies set up at the industrial 
level under the Organisation of Industry Act! and also supervises 
the implementation of the Works Councils Act. 

In France * an Economic Council was set up under article 25 of the 
Constitution, which proclaims it one of the institutions of the Republic. 
Its statutes were laid down by the Act of 27 October 1946, now super- 
seded by the Act of 20 March 1951. It has more than 160 members repre- 
senting various sectors of economic life and opinion ; 45 are appointed by 
the most representative workers’ organisations, 20 represent industrial 
undertakings (six for nationalised undertakings and 14 for private under- 
takings with separate and proportional representation for large, medium 
and small undertakings), and ten represent commercial undertakings. 
The Committees of Parliament must hear the reporter of the Economic 
Council ; debates in the Council are public and details of them are 
published in the official gazette. 

Any Bill, proposed decree or draft regulation in the economic and 
social field (except the budget), and international agreements containing 
economic and financial provisions submitted to the National Assembl 
for approval, must be referred to the Council. It may, on its own ini- 
tiative, discuss economic, social and financial questions, undertake any 
inquiries it deems a for the purpose, enter into the necessary 
industrial consultations, and issue in conclusion opinions and suggestions. 
The Economic Council is statutorily required to be consulted on the 
establishment of national economic plans with a view to full employment 
and the rational utilisation of material resources, and on economic 
developments. It is required to make regular reports on the evolution 
of such plans, on the increase or decline of the national income and on 
measures calculated to raise the level of production, consumption and 
exports. It must also be consulted on the official estimates of national 
income before they are submitted to the National Assembly. 

The work of the Economic Council is very considerable and its 
opinions, studies and inquiries are of prime importance in French 
economic life.* 

In Greece Act No. 3229 of 20 May 1955 set up a National Social 
Policy Advisory Council. It consists of a chairman and 15 members, 
representing Government, employers and workers in equal numbers. 
The representatives of industrial organisations are directly appointed 
by them. The Council must be consulted on any measure connected 


1See below, p. 180-181. 

See I.L.0.: Labour-Management Co-operation in France, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 9 (Geneva, 1950). 

3 See Conseil économique : Activité du Conseil économique 1951-54, Etudes et travaux 
No. 31 (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954). 
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with social policy, employment conditions and labour-management 
relations. It has recently been considering the international labour 
Conventions which have not yet been ratified by Greece. 

In Italy article 99 of the Constitution provides for the establishment 
of a National Economic and Labour Council alongside Parliament by 
means of which use can be made of collaboration between management 
and labour, both in order to improve their relations and to facilitate the 
solution of national economic and social problems. This Council was 
set up under an Act dated 5 January 1957. It comprises 79 members, 
not including the chairman, who represent various categories of workers 
(25 members), various types of undertakings (18 members), the profes- 
sions, agriculture, handicrafts and co-operatives (13 members in all), the 
Institute for Industrial Reconstruction (one member) and the national 
social security institutions (two members) ; a further 20 members are 
selected by reason of their special experience in economic and social 
matters. All the members of the Council are appointed by decree, 
usually on the recommendation of the bodies or organisations with the 
right to be represented on the Council. Members of the Council may not 
receive instructions from outside bodies. 

The Council is an advisory body which may be consulted by the 
Government and Parliament on any matter related to economic, financial 
and social policy. It may likewise table Bills on economic and social 
matters unless the Government or one of the Houses of Parliament has 
already sought the advice of the Council on this subject or the Govern- 
ment has itself tabled a Bill. The Council may also, either at the request 
of the Parliament or Government, or on its own initiative, undertake 
studies and investigations dealing with matters within its terms of 
reference. 

The Council meets at the request of one of the Houses of Parliament 
or of the Government, by decision of its chairman or on written appli- 
cation by not less than a quarter of its members. Its meetings are not 
held in public. 

In Luxembourg the task of the National Economic Council is to 
consider problems connected with the structure, regulation and organi- 
sation of the economy and to issue opinions on questions referred to it 
by the Minister of Economic Affairs ; it has 23 actual members, some 
of whom represent the Government and the public services, others 
being appointed on the nomination of the industrial chambers and 
organisations. Luxembourg also has a Joint National Labour Conference 
the objective of which is to assist the Government in the social adminis- 
tration of the country. 

In Finland employers’ and workers’ representatives are members of 
the Economic Council set up under the Act of 3 October 1946. The 
Council deals with questions such as monetary stability, full employment 
and increasing production. 

In the United aay ne a National Production Advisory Council for 
industry advises the Government on industrial questions and problems 
affecting production in general. It is composed of 12 employers’ repre- 
sentatives, 12 workers’ representatives, two representatives of the natio- 
nalised industries and the chairmen of the regional councils of the 
industries. It meets at regular intervals under the chairmanship of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In addition an Economic Planning Board 
advises the Government on the best way of utilising the country’s 
economic resources. It is composed of workers’ and employers’ repre- 
sentatives, as well as specially appointed officials, who exercise their 
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functions in a personal capacity. A further body, the National Joint 
Advisory Council, advises the Government on questions of common 
interest to employers and workers, particularly as regards employment 
policy and human relations. It is composed of 17 employers’ represen- 
tatives, 17 workers’ representatives and five representatives of the 
nationalised industries, and its chairman is the Minister of Labour. 

In Malta the Labour Board, to which are submitted draft labour 
Bills for opinion, is a tripartite body, consisting of employers, workers 
and independent persons under the chairmanship of the Director of 
Labour. 

In Egypt a Superior Advisory Labour Council was instituted by 
decree in 1953 to give advice to the Government on questions relating 
to labour and to workers submitted to it by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and on all labour legislation prior to its promulgation. The 28 
members include six representatives each of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations selected by the Minister from lists submitted by the 
organisations. The explanatory note attached to the decree affirms 
that the object of the Council is to ensure permanent collaboration 
between Government, employers and workers. 

In Iran the Labour Act provides for the establishment of a Superior 
Labour Council, consisting of government representatives and 3 repre- 
sentatives each of workers and employers, elected by conferences of 
their organisations. Its purpose is to advise the Government on pro- 
posed labour legislation and on labour matters generally. 

In Israel all Bills concerning labour are prepared after consultation 
with a tripartite Advisory Committee, the purpose of which is to bring 
a wide circle of responsible opinion into the preparation of legislation. 
The membership of the Committee is flexible, but normally includes 
government representatives, and representatives of management and 
trade unions. 

In India there are a number of bodies for collaboration at the national 
level. In 1942 a tripartite labour organisation was set up on the model 
of the I.L.O., consisting of a general conference, which meets annually, 
and a standing committee, which meets when convened by the Govern- 
ment. Each organ is competent to consider such questions as may be 
referred to it by the Government. In addition, the Industries (Develop- 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, which places under government 
control certain industries of vital importance to the country, provides 
for the establishment of a Central Advisory Council for Industries, 
consisting of representatives of the Government, employers, labour, 
consumers and other interests, to advise the Government on all matters 
pertaining to the regulation of the industries covered by the Act and to 
ensure the optimum development of production. 

In Pakistan a similarly constituted Advisory Council of Industries 
was established by executive action in 1949, its main functions being 
to review production periodically in important industries and to advise 
the Government on the means of securing the best use of productive 
capacity, the allocation of scarce materials and capital requirements, 
and generally on questions of planning and development. 

In Burma the Government set up in 1948 a Standing Joint Labour 
Advisory Board to advise it on all labour matters and on the problem 
of unemployment. Tripartite labour advisory boards have also been 
set up in Hong Kong, the Federation of Malaya and Singapore to advise 
the authorities on labour matters generally, particularly with regard to 
labour legislation. 
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In Japan a tripartite Labour Legislation Committee has been 
established in the Ministry of Labour to advise on the revision of labour 
laws. 

In the Republic of Korea there is a Central Labour Relations Board, 
which may be requested to give advice on social policy. 

In Viet-Nam a National Consultative Labour Council composed of 
representatives of various Ministries and representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers in equal numbers has been set up under the Labour 
Code ; the competent authority is required to secure its recommendation 
or advice on certain specific questions, but it may be consulted on any 
labour matter. 

In the Philippines an Executive Order of 1948 established a Labour- 
Management Advisory Board which was empowered to give advice on 
the formulation of labour policies and the administration of labour laws. 
It has been replaced by an Advisory Labour-Management Council, set 
up under the a at Relations Act and composed of an independent 
chairman and an equal number of labour and management represent- 
atives. Its task is to advise the Secretary of Labour on the avoidance of 
industrial disputes, mediation and the voluntary adjustment of such 
disputes. 

In Australia an Advisory Council of the Ministry of Labour was set 
up in 1954, under the chairmanship of the Minister, to enable him to 
obtain the views of employers’ and workers’ representatives on employ- 
ment matters, industrial relations, the social protection of employees 
and kindred industrial and economic questions ; the employers have 
seven representatives on the Council and the workers six. At its first 
meetings the Council has discussed employment trends, occupational 
safety and the employment of the physically handicapped and of older 
a It meets every three months and its subcommittees meet when 
required. 

In New Zealand there has been since 1952 an Industrial Advisory 
Council established by the Minister under the powers granted him by the 
Industrial Relations Act of 1949.1 Although the Council is under the 
chairmanship of an independent public figure, it is essentially bipartite 
and enables employers and anes to discuss problems of common 
interest. The Council has discussed questions relating to the instability 
of the labour force and the encouragement of productivity. It has worked 
out model rules as a guide for the establishment of joint committees. 

In Latin America a number of recently promulgated constitutions 
recognise the role of industrial organisations in economic and social 
policy and make provision for the establishment of various advisory 

ies for the pu . In addition, in several Latin American countries, 
including Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador and Colombia, official 
bodies for the promotion of industry have been in operation for some 
years past. Employers and workers are generally represented on 
them alongside the Government. Apart from their advisory functions, 
such agencies are often empowered to finance industrial projects, or to 
undertake them directly. 


Collaboration in Special Fields 


While national advisory councils are the most obvious form of 
collaboration between the public authorities and industrial organisations, 


1 Cf. L.S., 1949 (N.Z. 1). 
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it must not be forgotten that collaboration also occurs in various speci- 
alised committees or councils, all of which are channels through which the 
Ministries and administrations concerned may obtain the opinion of 
industrial organisations in particular fields and bring the latter into 
association with the public administration. It would not be possible 
even to list here all bodies of this kind in the various countries, for in the 
United Kingdom alone it has been estimated that the Trades Union Con- 
gress represents the views of organised labour on at least a hundred 
official or semi-official committees. Brief indications are, however, 
given below of the main fields in which such collaboration currently 
takes place. 

Legislation concerning the protection of labour in general (hours of 
work, weekly rest, holidays with pay, safety and health) or relating to 
the protection of particular groups of workers (women, children, home- 
workers) frequently calls for consultation with the representatives of the 
ler concerned in determining the regulations for its application. 

urthermore, minimum wages in many countries in Asia (e.g. Burma 
and Ceylon) and Latin America (e.g. Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba and 
Ecuador) are determined by tripartite bodies or after consultation with 
them. 

Collaboration also occurs in the employment field (the organisation 
of placement or migration, vocational guidance and training) and social 
security. For example social security institutions are sometimes managed 
by insured persons and employers, or by insured persons and the State, 
or by insured persons, employers and the State jointly. 

Problems of productivity have in recent years given rise to the 
establishment in many countries of national committees to examine 
conditions of productivity and propose measures to increase it. Such 
agencies exist not only in the countries that are members of the O.E.E.C., 
which has set up a European Productivity Agency based on national 
committees, but also in other parts of the world, including the Middle 
East (e.g. in Egypt) and Asia (e.g. in Japan). 


Permanent Consultation of Industrial Organisations 
Apart from Tripartite Machinery 


In Austria the interests of employers and workers are protected both 
by voluntary occupational associations and by public corporations, which 
are associations set up under legal provisions and responsible for “ the 
legal representation of employers and workers”. Under the Act of 
19 May 1954 the Chambers of Wage Earners and Salaried Employees 
must be consulted on the drafting of Bills and orders relating to the 
social, economic and cultural interests of the workers. Under the Act 
of 24 July 1946 Bills affecting the interests represented by the Chambers 
of Industry and Commerce must be referred to them for opinion before 
being laid. before the Legislature; the same applies to the more 
important draft orders affecting such interests. 

There are also industrial chambers in Luxembourg, and in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (Land of Bremen).? 

In Colombia a National Trade Union Council was established in 1954. 


1 Sir Vincent Tewson, General Secretary of the T.U.C.: “ Les syndicats et l’action 
politique en Grande-Bretagne ”, in Revue syndicale suisse (Bern, Union syndicale suisse), 
48th Year, No. 6, June 1956, p. 192a. 

2 Industry and Labour, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1 Jan. 1957, p. 9. 
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It is com of representatives of the central trade union organisa- 
tions, under the chairmanship of the senior official responsible for labour 
matters, and its duty is to advise the Government on social matters. 
For this purpose it may propose such measures as it deems necessary to 
foster “ co-operation and good relations among all classes of society, 
industrial peace, the accomplishment of their duty by the workers, and 
higher and more rational output from the national labour force ”. 

In the Lebanon employers’ bodies only are represented on the 
Superior Council for Economic Affairs, which studies measures affecting 
economic planning and similar matters. 

In Switzerland the economic articles of the 1947 Revised Federal 
Constitution, which determine the economic questions to be covered by 
federal legislation, expressly — that no regulations may be issued 
without the co-operation of the parties concerned, which must be 
obtained from the stage of drafting right up to application. The federal 
authorities are, however, free to choose the most appropriate form of 
collaboration. A former federal councillor charged by the Federal 
Council with the study of this question recently stated that, while there 
were many obstacles—and particularly political obstacles due to the 
federal structure of Switzerland—in the way of the establishment of any 
kind of economic council, it might be of advantage to establish a perma- 
nent advisory committee.’ 


Collaboration in Particular Industries 


Bodies have sometimes been set up to ensure collaboration in one 
or more specific industries. 

In Belgium two separate systems for co-operation at the level of 
the industry have been established by law, namely the joint com- 
mittees with functions of a social character and the industrial councils 
with functions of an economic and technical nature. 

The joint committees deal mainly with collective bargaining and 
the prevention of industrial disputes, but they are also empowered 
to assist the governmental authorities in the drafting and enforcement 
of social legislation affecting the branches of activity concerned 
and encourage the training of apprentices and the formation of close 
and permanent relationships with vocational guidance institutions and 
trade schools. 

The industrial councils in the various branches of economic activity 
were instituted by the Organisation of the Economy Act of 20 Septem- 
ber 1948.2 The industrial councils are essentially advisory bodies. 
They have the function of communicating to the Central ‘hime 
Council or to the Ministries opinions or proposals concerning economic 
and technical problems relating to the different branches which they 
represent. The composition of each council is fixed by Royal Order ; 
they always include an equal number of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. Three industrial councils have so far actually entered 
into operation, those for the metal trades, textiles and clothing, and 
the construction industry. Two other councils have been set up for 
sea fishing and the chemical industries. 

In the Netherlands also, the Organisation of Industry Act of 


1 See Jean Méri: “Le réle des associations économiques dans l’Etat”, in Revue 
syndicale suisse, op. cit. .pp. 165-173. 
2 See above, p. 174. 
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27 January 1950 * organised industries as “ public bodies ” which may 
be either “ product corporations ” grouping categories of undertakings 
belonging to different branches of production or “ trade corporations ” 
set up for a single industry or group of allied industries. Each corpora- 
tion has a governing body and a standing committee with equal numbers 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives; the president of the 
corporation is appointed by the competent Minister or with his approval. 
These joint agencies are required to aid in the enforcement of laws 
and regulations, particularly as regards social welfare and the adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes. They may be required to undertake social, 
economic and technical inquiries and to deal with the following mat- 
ters : registration of undertakings and of persons employed in them ; 

roduction, marketing and handling of products ; production, mechan- 
isation and rationalisation of undertakings, standardisation of means 
of production and operation; management of undertakings ; wages 
and other conditions of work; employment, including placement, 
engagement and dismissals, vocational training and any other ques- 
tion connected with unemployment or manpower shortage ; establish- 
ment of funds and other services for the benefit of the persons engaged 
in the industry. Under the Works Councils Act of 4 May 1950 ? joint 
committees were also set up in the various branches of industry in 
the Netherlands. As of 31 December 1955 there were 59 such joint 
committees, the main purpose of which is to promote the establishment 
of works councils in the branches for which they are competent and to 
supervise their operation under the supreme authority of the Nether- 
lands Social and Economic Council. 

In Norway joint advisory councils for most industries have been 
set up by the Government under the Joint Industrial Councils Act 
of 6 June 1947. Under the Act the councils, which are tripartite, are 
required to advise the Ministries concerned with their particular field 
and to prepare reports on matters referred to them by these Ministries. 
All persons are placed under an obligation by the Act to give the 
councils or their experts any information requested by them for the 
performance of their duties. The councils or their expert committees 
may claim the right to inspect installations and other private property, 
goods and other chattels. 

In New Zealand the Industrial Relations Act, 1949 %, empowers 
the Minister of Labour to appoint joint advisory councils at the local 
or industrial level. These councils may hold. inquiries and make 
recommendations on means of improving industrial relations and 
industrial welfare in the industry. They are especially concerned with 
such questions as incentive payments, profit sharing and other measures 
to increase labour productivity. 

In a number * Asian countries agencies for collaboration at the 
level of the industry have also been set up by legislation. 

In India, after the tripartite labour organisation already mentioned 
had been set up, the Government decided to establish industrial com- 
mittees similar to those of the I.L.O. Such committees already exist 
for the following branches of activity : the cotton industry, plantations, 
coal mining, jute, cement, tanning and the leather industries. The 
Indian Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 19514, also 


1 L.S., 1950 (Neth. 1). 
? Ibid. (Neth. 2). 

* Ibid., 1949 (N.Z. 1). 
* See above, p. 174. 
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—— for the establishment of development councils at the industrial 
evel, composed of representatives of the Government, employers, 
workers, consumers and other interested sectors, and responsible for 
recommending production targets, promoting vocational training and 
incentive measures, etc. 

In Pakistan similarly constituted councils have been set up in seven 
of the country’s leading industries; they are mainly responsible for 
reviewing production periodically in important industries and for 
advising governments on the means of securing the best use of productive 
pr ee the allocation of scarce materials and capital requirements and 
generally on questions of planning and development. 

In Jamaica the Government promulgated in 1949 an Act to set up a 
fund financed by a sugar tax. The fund was to be administered by a wel- 
fare council of the sugar industry, composed of government, employers’ 
and workers’ representatives. The council has introduced a scheme 
under which sugar plantation workers can purchase their own houses, 
and has organised medical, dental and other welfare services. 

In Peru there are tripartite committees in various industries including 
textiles, civil engineering, transport and food. 

In Costa Rica the Government has currently under consideration 
the establishment of two or three national tripartite committees whose 
functions will be to study labour problems in certain important industries. 


Collaboration in the Public Services and Nationalised Industries 


In a number of countries the workers, through their representatives, 
participate in or are associated with the management of nationalised 
industries or publicly operated services. In most European countries, 
for example, the railway workers are represented by one or more dele- 
gates on boards of management. Three of the 21 members of the board 
of management of the Belgian state railways are designated by the 
railwaymen, and two of the eight members of the Norwegian board are 
similarly nominated. In Switzerland the general secretary of the union 
concerned represents the staff on the board of management of the 
federal railways. In France five representatives of the railway unions 
sit on the board of management of the national railway company. 

In the nationalised undertakings in France, which include all fuel 
extraction undertakings, electricity and gas production, insurance, and 
some banks and large industrial undertakings such as the Renault 
company, representatives of the staff and of the central trade union 
organisations are normally associated with representatives of the State, 
consumers and users on the ee bodies. In the nationalised coal 
mines, for example, each coalfield is placed under a board on which the 
State is represented by six members appointed by the competent 
Ministers, the consumers by six others (two appointed by trade unions), 
and the employees in the various grades (manual workers, salaried 
employees, supervisory staff, engineers) by six other members appointed 
on the recommendation of the most representative trade unions. ough 
this dual method of representation, both as consumers and producers, 
the trade unions provide eight of the 18 persons cnteupead: with the 
management of each coalfield. 

In the United Kingdom the various Acts by which a number of key 
industries have been placed under public ownership since the war 
impose an obligation on the management to consult the appropriate 
trade unions with a view to establishing machinery for the promotion 
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and encouragement of measures affecting the safety, health and welfare 
of persons employed in those industries and for the discussion of other 
matters of mutual interest, including efficiency in the operation of the 
industries. In implementation of these provisions each of the nationalised 
boards has set up at the national level a Joint Consultative Council 
composed of representatives of boards and of the trade unions concerned. 
Several of the industries have also set up joint committees at the unit, 
district and regional or divisional level.* 


Methods of Collaboration in Countries with a Planned 
Nationalised Economy 


In the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern and Central European countries 
which have nationalised economic activities as a whole, the manage- 
ment of the various industries is directly in the hands of organs of the 

ublic administration (economic Ministries, directorates of undertak- 
ings, etc.), management functions at each level being the responsibility 
of a single administrator (Minister, director). The administration of 
conmeresent conditions (wages, hours of work, holidays, etc.) in central- 
planning is also the exclusive responsibility of the Government. 
Trade union organisations, however, in accordance with their constitu- 
tions, are also associated in the framing and implementation of economic 
plans. Thus article 24 (6) of the Constitution of the Soviet Trade Unions 
provides that the Central Council of Trade Unions shall take part in 
the framing of national economic plans. As far as the functions of the 
trade unions in the implementation of state economic plans are con- 
cerned, it was stated in the report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations appointed by the Governing 

y of the I.L. O. in March 1955 * that their principal means of achieving 
that end are “socialist competition, rationalisation of production, 
improvement in labour discipline and expression of creative initiative, 
and a conscientious approach by the workers toward the struggle to 
implement the plans and to increase their own well-being. The trade 
unions co-operate in the achievement of these objectives, taking action 
both to provide incentives and to educate.” The trade union organisa- 
tions in these countries are also directly responsible for various social 
functions, such as the administration of social insurance and labour 
inspection, the organisation of workers’ spare time, etc. ; these functions 
imply close collaboration with the managing bodies of the State and 
of the economy. 

There has recently been a tendency in these countries to make the 
centralised system of economic management more flexible by transfer- 
ring wider powers to directors of undertakings and to the lower levels 
of administration. Workers’ organisations are at the same time taking 
an increased interest in the various methods of consultation and col- 
laboration. A number of industrial trade unions in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland have, for example, made efforts to organise broadly based 
discussion among their members and in their central committees of the 
tasks assigned to their respective industries by the new five-year plans 
adopted in 1956. In various parts of Poland advisory conferences on 


1 See Ministry of Labour and National Service : Industrial Relations Handbook, op. cit., 
pp. 116-117. 

2 For further details of this Committee see “ The Thirty-Ninth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1956, 
pp. 318 ff. 
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labour problems have been convened by the authorities, with the 
participation of trade union leaders and heads of undertakings. On the 
initiative of several trade unions the Central Council of Polish Trade 
Unions has started a campaign for the modernisation and revision of 
legislation on works councils so as to enable them once yam to discharge 
their functions as agencies for collaboration within the undertaking. 
Efforts are in neotiedine being made to obtain recognition by the leaders 
of industry of the basic trade union organisations as independent 
representatives of workers ; for this purpose various provisions have 
been inserted in the Penal Code now in the course of adoption, designed 
to protect trade union leaders against discrimination in employment. 
In his programme for the reconversion of the Polish economy, ublished 
in August 1956, Professor Oscar Lange, one of the leaders of the Polish 
economy, stresses how important it is to secure the effective collabora- 
tion of the workers in the management of nationalised industries and 
state farms if any real improvement is to be obtained in productivity ; 
in order to awaken the interest of wage earners in the results of their 
labour, it is not sufficient to seek to encourage output by direct material 
benefits such as bonuses ; prime attention must be given to the problems 
of the workers’ standards of living and promotion (a personnel policy 
based on individual merit), and to convincing the workers that the 
Government is following a sound policy. Professor Lange’s two-year 
plan provides for a considerable expansion of workers’ collaboration 
in nationalised industries, which is no longer to be limited to welfare 
but to apply to the whole of the undertaking’s activities, including 
personnel policy.* 

In Yugoslavia a scheme has been under way since 1950 to reform the 
economic structure, particularly by way of decentralising planning and 
the system of economic management and making them more flexible. 
As part of this reform the whole of the management functions formerly 
performed directly by state bodies have sleally been transferred to 
the workers of each undertaking. The workers’ council and the manage- 
ment council, which are bodies elected by the workers, are in principle 
responsible for all economic and social matters relating to the under- 
taking ; these include drawing up the operational programme, deter- 
mining wages and prices, distributing manpower, assigning income, etc. 
Naturally these wide powers enjoyed by the workers in the undertaking 
have to be exercised in accordance with the law and within the frame- 
work of the social and economic policy fixed by the federal, republican 
or local authorities. Collaboration within the industry thus takes on a 
fresh significance as a method for co-ordinating the particular interests 
of each undertaking and its staff on the one hand with the general 
interest represented by the public authorities on the other. Yugoslav 
legislation therefore provides at the different levels for collaboration 
between the trade union bodies, the staff representatives, the industrial 
unions or the economic chambers? grouping undertakings, and the 
territorial authorities, either with a view to taking a common decision 
(e.g. the appointment of a director of an undertaking), or in order to 
settle disputes regarding the dismissal of certain categories of workers, 
wage fixing, and so on. 





1 See Zycie Gospodarcse (Warsaw), No. 14, 16 July 1956. 

2 Industrial unions are responsible for promoting the interests of an occupation or 
particular branch of activity (industry, mining, building, transport) and the economic 
chambers for promoting the production and circulation of goods ; the industrial unions are 
compulsorily affiliated to the appropriate economic chamber. 
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The different Yugoslav trade unions and the groups of undertakings 
(economic chambers and industrial unions) also play an advisory part 
in the framing of economic plans and social legislation. The workers in 
Yugoslavia also have their say in framing economic and social policy 
through the producers’ councils attached to the people’s district com- 
mittees and to the republican parliaments and the national federal 
parliament. These councils are elected by the wage earners and salaried 
employees in industry, handicrafts, agriculture, transport and commerce. 


CONCLUSION 


In some countries, particularly in Europe, the practice of collabora- 
tion at the industrial or national level is of long standing ; in others it has 
quite recently emerged. Since the Second World War, however, there 
has been a significant development in methods of collaboration, parti- 
cularly in countries that have had to meet the needs of reconstruction 
and in those that, in order to carry out industrialisation plans, were 
anxious to place their economic and social development on the best 
possible foundation. In some countries there is no collaboration machinery 
at the upper levels of the economy, either because there are constitutional 
or political obstacles in the way of such collaboration or it conflicts with 
the prevailing conceptions of economic and social life, or because there 
are no sufficiently powerful and experienced industrial Sn merry at 
the industrial or national level to take part in such collaboration ; but 
even in such countries the importance of the "aecp a is not lost sight 
of and collaboration frequently takes other forms in practice. It is 
noteworthy in this respect that a number of the industrial committees 
of the I.L.O. ! as well as regional conferences and meetings *, particularly 
those held in Mexico City in 1946, New Delhi in 1947 and Istanbul in 
1947, adopted resolutions designed to give effect to the principle of 
collaboration proclaimed in the Declaration of Philadelphia by under- 
lining the usefulness of methods of collaboration at the industrial or 
national level as the case may be, and recommending that appropriate 
measures should be taken in this field. 

The problem appears to be of still greater importance today. During 
the discussion of the Director-General’s Report at the 38th Session of the 
International Labour Conference in 1955, many speakers referred to one 


1 See the resolution on industrial relations in inland transport, adopted at Geneva 
on 16 May 1947 by the Inland Transport Committee (Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), 
Vol. XX XI, No. 2, 15 Sep. 1948, pp. 90-93) ; the resolution concerning co-operation at the 
industry level in the iron and steel industry, adopted at Stockholm on 29 August 1947 
by the Iron and Steel Committee (ibid., p. 112) ; the resolution concerning industrial rela- 
tions in the metal trades, adopted at Toledo (Ohio) on 10 May 1946 by the Metal Trades 
Committee (ibid., Vol. XXX, No. 2, 15 Sep. 1947, pp. 116-117) ; and the resolution concern- 
ing the establishment of national committees in the construction industries, adopted 
at Brussels on 2 December 1946 by the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee (ibid., p. 135). 

2 See the resolution concerning the establishment of advisory tripartite committees, 
adopted at Havana on 30 November 1939 by the Second Conference of American States 
Members of the I.L.O. (ibid., Vol. XXV, 1 Apr. 1944, pp. 18-19) ; the resolution concerning 
the organisation of national labour conferences, adopted at Mexico City on 15 April 1946 - 
the Third Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. (ibid., Vol. XXIX, No. 2, 
5 Sep. 1946, p. 110) ; the resolution concerning tripartite organisation and other appropriate 
arrangements, adopted at New Delhi on 5 November 1947 by the Preparatory Asian 
Regional Conference of the I.L.O. (ibid., Vol. XXX, No. 3, 15 Nov. 1947, pp. 162-163) ; 
and the resolution on labour policy, adopted at Istanbul on 28 November 1947 by the 
Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East (ibid., Vol. XXX, No. 4, 1 Dec. 1947, 
pp. 215-230). 
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or other of the methods by which tripartite or bipartite collaboration is 
exercised at the industrial or national level, and stressed their usefulness. 
A memorandum communicated to the I.L.O. by the Chairman of the 
Workers’ group of the Governing Body draws attention to the fact that 
“collaboration between the public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, or direct collaboration between these organisa- 
tions, is coming to be more and more necessary at the present time owing 
to the ever-growing complexity of the community’s economic and social 

roblems ”. The development of technological progress in all its forms, 
including automation, and its consequences, particularly as they affect 
employment and vocational retraining, are all problems that call in 
many countries for a solution at the upper levels of the economy and 
for which closer collaboration between all the parties concerned is 
required. In the United Kingdom, for example, the National Committee 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union decided at its conference in 
April-May 1956 “ to call for the establishment of a tripartite committee 
to control the introduction and scope of automation”. The pre- 
occupations caused by the social implications of automation have also 
been expressed at the international level in the resolution concerning 
automation adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 
39th Session (1956). * The resolution recommends that at the national 
level there should be “ close and continuous consultation between the 
parties concerned in planning ahead to meet any labour and social 
problems involved in the introduction and application of automatic 
processes and methods and other technological changes and in devising 
the policies and taking the measures required to facilitate adjustment to 
vs improvements and to ensure an equitable sharing of their 

nefits ”. 

It would therefore appear that the importance of the question of 
collaboration at the national level is generally recognised, as is the 
need to take the necessary steps to develop such collaboration. It is 
really only as regards the form of such collaboration that there is any 
real divergence of view. There are differences as to the powers of the 
collaboration bodies, whose functions vary greatly from country to 
country, some of them having only an advisory function whereas 
others take part in the management of public affairs. There are differ- 
ences particularly as regards the machinery through which such collab- 
oration is effected; it is sometimes purely voluntary with provision 
for collaboration between the organisations concerned according to 
need, and sometimes based on legisiation which organises collaboration 
between the State and industrial organisations within a permanent 
and compulsory framework. Differences in systems and practices are 
essentially due to diverging conceptions as to the role of the State 
in the development of social and economic life. Countries that dislike 
such intervention in industrial relations tend to accept only purely 
voluntary forms of collaboration ; those, on the other hand, that favour 
state intervention go in for legal methods basing permanent collaboration 
on a tripartite foundation. It would appear in any case to be true 
that reluctance to organise collaboration at the upper levels of the 
economy is due more to fear of state intervention and of the forms 


1 See Reg Bircn: “No Automation without Consultation”, in Labour Monthly 
(London), Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6, June 1956, p. 268. 

* I.L.0.: Resolutions Adopted by the International Labour Conference at Its 39th Session 
(Geneva, June 1956) (Geneva, 1956), pp. 1-3. 
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it may take than to the principle of collaboration provided it is applied 
on a voluntary basis. 

It would, however, be a mistake to place too much emphasis on the 
distinction between statutory tripartite collaboration and voluntary 
bipartite collaboration. These two methods are by no means mutually 
exclusive ; they often exist side by side within the same country as 
is shown by the fact that in certain countries there is a tendency for 
purely voluntary collaboration machinery to develop alongside the 
official bodies. The line of demarcation between the two methods 
is by no means as clear in practice as might be believed ; a body set up 
by direct action of the parties concerned may gradually rm on a 
semi-official character by reason of its very continuance and the fact 
that it is regularly consulted by the public authorities ; conversely, 
forms of collaboration that spring up from government initiative, such 
as “round-table conferences”, are similar to forms of voluntary collab- 
oration because of their occasional nature and the fact that their 
success mainly depends on goodwill and mutual understanding among 
the parties concerned. 

he two conclusions which seem to emerge, and to complement 
each other, are that once collaboration is recognised as necessary at 
the upper levels of the economy it takes the most diverse and flexible 
forms possible having regard to the needs, traditions and customs 
of the various countries ; and, secondly, that owing to the very diversity 
of the ways in which it can be exercised collaboration has come to 
constitute nowadays an essential element of the structure or of the 
economic and social life of many countries in widely different regions. 














The Coal-Mining Safety Conference of 
the European Coal and Stee! Community 


On 8 August 1956 a fire broke out in the Bois de Cazier mine at 
Marcinelle in the Charleroi coalfield in Belgium as a result of which 
262 miners were trapped underground and lost their lives. This terrible 
disaster shocked the world, and not least the countries of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. The Council of Ministers of the Community 
felt impelled to do everything in its power to make coal mining safer and 
in particular to prevent the repetition of such disasters. It came to the 
conclusion that the most useful immediate action that it could take to this 
end would be to convene a conference of experts that would range over the 
whole field of coal-mining safety and make recommendations concerning 
measures likely to lessen accident risks of any kind. On 6 September the 
Council therefore decided to convene such a conference. The following is 
an account of the work and principal conclusions of this conference. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Council of Ministers of the six countries of the Community 
set the conference the following tasks : 


(a) to compare the safety regulations in force with a view to singling 
out those that were most suitable in each domain ; 


(b) to compare the structure and the practical efficacy, in so far as 
concerns the enforcement of safety regulations, of the organisation of 
safety services in the different countries ; 

(c) to determine methods calculated to ensure the constant adapta- 
tion of regulations to technical progress ; 

(ad) to plan a permanent body of the six governments, under the 
chairmanship of the High Authority, which would ensure the necessary 
exchanges of information and make proposals to governments concerning 
the application of the most effective safety measures ; and 

(e) to determine measures calculated to establish permanent contact 
between the central rescue stations of the different countries with a 
view to stimulating the efforts made in each country to improve rescue 
equipment and operations. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference was composed of delegations from the six countries 
of the Community (Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, an the Netherlands), the United Kingdom and the 
International Labour Office, and observers from the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions. Each of the six member countries was 
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invited to send eight government delegates, four employers’ delegates 
and four workers’ delegates, a tripartite arrangement modelled on that 
in force in the International Labour Organisation. The United Kingdom 
sent four delegates, and the International Labour Office was represented 
by four members of its staff. 


PROCEDURE 


The conference held its opening session on 24 and 25 September 1956 
at Luxembourg to deal with matters of organisation. It divided the 
uestions to be dealt with into four groups and appointed a committee 
or each. A Steering Committee was also set up to co-ordinate the work 
of the four committees and to regulate the working of the conference. 
The first two committees shared the technical subjects between them, 
the third was allotted rescue, safety and inspection services and accident 
statistics, and the fourth dealt with a variety of subjects—such as 
training, methods of remuneration, medical supervision—designated 
“ human factors ”. 

The committees did not sit continuously. It was planned that each 
should meet for two days once a month during four months, and that 
the conference should complete its work by the end of January 1957. 
This arrangement was kept to, except that one committee needed five 
meetings instead of four. 

The committees were not provided with specially prepared memo- 
randa or drafts of recommendations on particular points. In fact, the 
only documentary material available to the conference at the beginning 
of its work consisted of publications of the I.L.O.* 

However, the committees rapidly provided themselves with all the 
additional documents that they needed. This they did by calling in 
outside specialists to prepare reports on particular subjects—such as fire 
protection, electricity and dust hazards—setting up working parties to 
draft recommendations and sending out questionnaires (e.g. on inspection, 
safety and research services). By this combination of methods the 
committees sp had sufficient documentation when they met and 
they were all able to conclude their work by the appointed time, the 
end of January 1957. 

The Chairman of each committee was considered responsible for its 
work and the secretariat provided by the High Authority confined its 
activities to translating and other secretarial duties. It was the Chairman 
who had to see that the material required for the next meeting was 
compiled in time. The very large volume of documentation prepared 
by the secretariat, the outside experts and various working parties was 
used as the basis for some 200 recommendations adopted by the confer- 
ence at its final session held from 4 to 7 February 1957. 

That the committees should have done all this work in four or five 
two-day sessions despite linguistic difficulties, the differences of outlook 


1 Model Code of Safety Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines jor the Guidance 
of Governments and the Coal-Mining Industry (Geneva, 1950) ; Safety in Coal Mines, Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 33 (Geneva, Vol. I : 1953 ; Vol. II : 1955) ; the reports of two 
meetings of experts on the prevention and suppression of dust in mining, tunnelling and 
quarrying (Geneva, 1 to 17 Dec. 1952 and 21 to 26 Nov. 1955) published in Occupational 
Safety and Health (Geneva, 1.L.0.), Jan.-Mar. 1953, pp. 8-12, and ibid., Apr.-June 1956, 
pp. 75-80 respectively ; and the report on safety in coal mines prepared by the International 
Labour Office for the Sixth Session of the Coal Mines Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation (Istanbul, 1956) (mimeographed). 
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of government, employers’ and workers’ representatives and the inevit- 
able disagreements on many technical points is a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the report of the conference the recommendations are divided 
into six groups. The first comprises recommendations on technical 
matters, the second those on inspection and safety services, the third 
those on human factors, the fourth those on research and statistics, and 
the fifth those on rescue. The sixth group is concerned with the transla- 
tion into practice of the recommendations in the other five groups. 

Preceding the six groups is a general recommendation calling upon 
competent authorities, when framing safety regulations, rules and 
instructions, to base themselves on the principles embodied in the 
Model Code of Safety Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines 
for the Guidance of Governments and the Coal-Mining Industry ' drawn up 
by the I.L.O. in 1949, and expressing the hope that the I.L.O. will 
amend the Model Code in the light of technical progress. 


Technical Matters 


The very numerous technical recommendations relate mainly to 
shotfiring, supports and roof control, ventilation, coal-dust, portable 
lamps, fires, electricity and mechanisation. They are divided into two 
groups, those suitable for immediate incorporation in coal-mining 
cuaiesiven, and those in respect of which the competent authorities are 
invited to take other action. 


Supervision and Enforcement of Regulations 


The subjects considered by the conference under this head comprised 
safety services and supervision in mines, the drafting of regulations and 
supervision of their enforcement, participation of the workers in the 
promotion of safety and penalties for breaches of safety rules. 

The conference recommended that every undertaking should organise 
a safety service and that every mine should have a safety official. The 
organisation of safety services should be required by law and minimum 
requirements should be laid down concerning the composition, organisa- 
tion and functions of the service. A number of detailed recommendations 
were made on these points. 

The conference expressed the opinion that safety had both technical 
and social aspects, and recommended that this fact should be taken into 
account in the organisation of mines inspectorates. It considered that 
the supervision of safety, health and conditions of employment in mines 
should t be entrusted to a single inspectorate, and that this inspectorate 
should be attached to the Ministry responsible for mines. The conference 
further strongly recommended that there should be sufficient inspection 
staff, phecnrms | its views on the qualifications of this staff and considered 
it indispensable that their conditions of employment should be over- 
hauled in such a way as to ensure an adequate establishment. 

As regards the workers, the conference considered that they should 
be associated with the supervision of safety through the medium of a 
suitable body, which should be consulted on all general problems of 
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safety and health. The conditions required to make participation of the 
workers in the promotion of safety eftective were set out by the confer- 
ence at considerable length. 

In connection with penalties for breaches of regulations, the confer- 
ence recommended that the instructions, rules or circulars supplementing 
the regulations should be promptly brought to the notice of all concerned ; 
in the event of an accident the mines inspectorate should note all the 
breaches of regulations brought to light in the course of the inquiry. 
While realising the necessity of punishment, the conference declared that 
it was not the best method of promoting safety, which depended so 
largely on human factors. 


Human Factors 


Under this head the conference adopted several groups of recommen- 
dations on subjects such as initiation of new workers, medical and 
psychological examinations and supervision, vocational training, 
psychological and sociological aspects of employment, methods of 
remuneration, hours of work, living conditions, and psychological 
means of preventing accidents. It also generally endorsed the report on 
safety in coal mines prepared for the Sixth Session of the Coal Mines 
Committee of the International Labour Organisation (Istanbul, May 
1956), and the resolution on the subject adopted during the session.* 

Some of the detailed recommendations are addressed to undertakings, 
some to governments and some to all concerned, while many merely 
set out what is desirable without specifying how or by whom it is to be 
brought about. 


Research 


The conference recommended that the High Authority should 
encourage research on methane-recording instruments, breathing 
—, affording protection against carbon monoxide, inflammability 
of coal-dusts, vacuum cleaners for use in coal mines, and stone-dust 
barriers. Further research was also recommended on a number of other 
subjects, including explosives, armoured cables, oil-filled electrical 
equipment, conveyor belts and mine-car couplings. 


Accident Statistics 


On the subject of accident statistics the conference considered that 
the High Authority should set up a committee of mining experts to work 
out a method for the compilation of comparable statistics in the countries 
of the Community. The International Labour Office would be associated 
with the work of the committee and its studies would provide the basis 
for the committee’s work. 


Rescue Organisation 


The conference recommended that there should be systematic co- 
operation among rescue services in the various countries of the Com- 
munity, and that to this end a committee should be set up consist- 
ing of representatives of the various rescue services and of the mines 
inspectorates. 


1 See Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX XIX, 1956, No. 5, pp. 381-382. 
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Permanent Body 


It will doubtless be many years before all the recommendations of 
the conference can be put into effect in all the countries of the Com- 
munity. To ensure that these recommendations will in fact be trans- 
lated into practice and its work continued the conference recommended 
the creation of a tripartite permanent body under the chairmanship 
of the High Authority. 

The proposed body is to have 24 members, four from each of the 
countries of the Community. Each of the six national delegations will 
have two government members, and one employers’ and one workers’ 
member. The I.L.O. is to be invited to take part in all the work of the 
permanent body in an advisory capacity. The United Kingdom is also 
to be invited to be represented in the capacity of observer. 

The report of the conference states that the general purpose of the 
permanent body is to propose the application of the most effective 
measures for furthering and fully achieving aims serving to bring about 
the highest possible degree of safety in coal mines. 

In particular the permanent body should— 


(a) collect, by the most effective means, information permitting 
rogress in all domains of mining safety to be closely followed, and ensure 
its rapid diffusion in all interested circles (employers, workers, mining 
administrations, etc.) ; 
(6) keep informed of measures taken to give effect to the recommen- 
dations of the conference ; 


(c) follow the evolution of safety regulations and collect information 
concerning the practical results of certain measures taken and the 
lessons to be drawn from them for accident-prevention purposes ; 

(d) decide upon the study and research work likely to contribute 
most effectively to the improvement of safety, determine the best 
method of carrying it out, and promote its execution ; 

(e) facilitate exchanges of information and experience among 
persons responsible for an vel by organising, for example, courses for the 
discussion of safety problems ; and 

({) propose useful measures for achieving the necessary co-operation 
between the rescue services of the countries of the Community. 


In order to carry out its functions the permanent body may request 
the High Authority to have particular pieces of work done for it, and 
may set up working parties of specialists for the systematic study of 
particular problems. Proposals emanating from the permanent body 
will be transmitted to the High Authority and to the governments of 
the Community. The permanent body will submit an annual report on 
its activities and on the progress of safety in the coal mines of the 
countries of the Community, to the governments in Council and to the 
High Authority. It may also, at suitable times, propose the holding of a 
larger conference with a membership similar to that of the Coal-Mining 

ety Conference. 

Since the examination of various technical matters could not be 
completed during the conference, it is proposed to refer them to the 
working parties to be set up by the permanent body. It is proposed, 
in addition, to invite the Ttecneaeeal Electrotechnical Commission 
(I.E.C.) to take part in the work of the working party concerned with 
electricity. The working party would collaborate with the competent 
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committees of the I.E.C. and, “ with a view to a new edition of the Model 
Code! that would take account of recent technical progress ”, with the 
International Labour Office. 


. 
* * 


It has been seen that the conference started its work at the point 
reached by the I.L.O. through the work of technical meetings of experts, 
reap technical conferences, the Coal Mines Committee and the 

ce itself. All the publications of the I.L.O. relating to safety in coal 
mines were closely examined by the experts and, with the exception 
of a few minor points, commended to the attention of all concerned. 
It may also be said that the I.L.O. delegation contributed substantially 
to the results achieved by the conference. 

Of most importance from the standpoint of future relations between 
the International Labour Organisation and the European Coal and Steel 
Community are the recommendations concerning the permanent body 
to be set up by the latter to deal with safety in coal mines. This body 
will have a wide range of functions—functions somewhat similar to those 
of the I.L.O. in fact. Since, however, the permanent body has not yet 
come into being, it is too early to say to what extent it will be necessary 
or desirable to co-ordinate its work with that of the I.L.O. so as to 
avoid duplication of functions in so far as concerns safety in coal mines 
in the countries which are members of both the Community and the 
I.L.0. 


. Op. « cit. 








Recent Trends in Industrial Wages 


In a study with the same title which appeared in the International 
Labour Review in 1955" the broad lines of development of money and real 
wages of industrial workers were traced from the pre-war period to 1953-54. 
The overwhelming evidence at that time pointed to a slowing-down of the 
vate of increase of both money wages and consumer prices at the end of 
a period of rather general inflation that had seen substantial long-run 
improvement in real wage levels. 

Statistics for more recent years indicate that the return of price stability 
by no means ended the upward movement of real wages, which have continued 
to increase slowly but steadily in most parts of the world at a median annual 
rate of about 3.1 per cent. The following pages trace the movement of money 
wages, consumer prices, and real wages from 1953 (where, for many 
countries, the previous study stopped) to 1956. 


THE NATURE OF THE STATISTICS 


The basic wage and price series here presented are, in most cases, 
ublished in the Statistical Supplement to the International Labour 
eview and in the I.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics. In a few cases, 

where up-to-date information for these series was not available, they 
have been supplemented by other official series available in I.L.O. 
records. The data are presented in the form of indices, with a 1953 base 
(1953 = 100). These indices show the movement of wages and prices 
over time, They do not, however, provide the basis for direct place- 
to-place comparisons of real wage levels. 

The general reservations as to the nature, significance, and com- 
parability of the statistics were discussed in the 1955 article already 
cited. Certain details important for assessing the meaning of the 
statistics (linking of disparate series, differences in scope or definition, 
etc.) are indicated in explanatory notes, which have been grouped for 
— at the foot of table I although they apply equally to 
table IT. 

Particular attention may be called to three circumstances that may 
influence the interpretation of the data. First, all the data presented 
in this article refer to cash wages in the traditional sense ; they exclude 
substantial social benefits in the form of medical care, unemployment 
insurance, contributions toward old-age pensions, etc., which constitute 
a large and increasing part of total remuneration. Secondly, in comparing 
wage series based on wage rates with series based on earnings account 


1“ Recent Trends in Industrial Wages”, Vol. LXXI, No. 5, May 1955, pp. 516-531. 
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TABLE I. CHANGES IN MONEY AND REAL WAGES IN MANUFACTURING, 1953-56 





























Indices for 1956 (1953 = 100) 
Country Series representing wages ener Guigienn Real 

wages prices wages 
America : 
Argentina!. . . . .| Average earnings per month 147.9 132.2 111.9 
Canada .... . .| Average earnings per hour 111.6 102.3 109.1 
Puerto Rico .. . .| Average earnings per hour 127.8 103.1 124.0 
United States .. .| Average earnings per hour 111.9 101.6 110.1 
Asia: 
China cay, 2. .| Average earnings per day 141.1 123.6 114.2 
Israel* . . . . .| Average earnings per hour 128.8 126.5 101.8 
Japan‘ . . . .| Average earnings per month 119.7 105.8 113.1 
Korea (South) “ee Average wage rates per day 271.6 264.2 102.8 
Philippines*® . . . .| Average earnings per month 102.3 95.3 107.3 
Europe : 
Austria’... . . .| Average earnings per month 118.9 108.2 109.9 
Belgium® ... . .| Average earnings per day 110.3 103.2 106.9 
Denmark® . . . . .| Average earnings per hour 117.0 112.8 103.7 
Finland’ .. . . .| Average earnings per hour 120.0 107.7 111.4 
France™. . . | Average wage rates per hour 122.7 102.8 119.4 
Germany (F. R) Ce: Average earnings per hour 119.0 104.6 113.8 
ireland eae . | Average earnings per hour 114.9 106.9 107.5 
Ital xX} . . .| Average earnings per hour 115.9 110.7 104.7 
Net et Brod: bnis Average wage rates per hour 120.0 107.9 111.2 
Norway ® ... . .| Average earnings per hour 120.2 109.3 110.0 
Sweden?’ . . . «| Average earnings per hour 112.6 109.0 103.3 
Switzerland * . | Average earnings per hour 109.0 103.7 105.1 
United Kingdom | Average earnings per hour 124.2 112.4 110.5 
Oceania : 
Australia”... . .| Average wage rates per hour | 109.3 110.1 —* 
New Zealand*!. . .| Average wage rates per week | 118.7 110.9 107.0 








1 Earnings include family allowance and maternity benefit. Price data refer to Buenos Aires only. 2 Price data refer 
to Taipeh only. % Wage data represent hourly earnings for 1953-55 linked to daily earnings for 1955-56. 4 Earnings include 
family allowance and cover both wage earners and salaried employees. 5 Wage data refer to Seoul only. Price data represent 
the average for 9 localities. 6 1956 data represent the average of the first 9 months and refer to Manila only. 7 Price data 
refer to Vienna only and exclude rent, & 1956 data represent the average of the first 9 months. % Wage data for all dates 
cover manufacturing and a broad range of non-manufacturing activities. 1956 price data represent the average of one month 
in each of the first 3 quarters. 10 Wage data cover manufacturing and mining. 11 Price data refer to Paris only. 12 Wage 
data cover manufacturing and construction and include some family allowances. 13 1956 data represent the average of Mar., 
June and Sep. Wage data cover manufacturing and mining. 14 1956 data represent the average of the first 9 months. 
15 Wage data cover manufacturing, mining and construction. 16 Wage data cover manufacturing and mining. 17 Wage data 
cover manufacturing and mining ; 1956 wage data exclude holiday pay, sick pay, and payments in kind. 18 Data represent 
Oct. of each year. 19 Wage data relate to adult males only. 20 Negligible change. 21 Wage data refer to both sexes, except 
for 1955-56: adult males only 


should be taken of the fact that the latter (but not the former) reflect 
the influence of premium pay for overtime, etc., and of various types of 
bonuses. Except in periods of rapid change, however, this feature is 
unlikely to affect the trends of the series substantially. Thirdly, the 
1956 data for a few countries are based on figures for only part of the 
year, and therefore omit the influence of certain bonuses paid only at 
the end of the year. 
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THE TREND OF MONEY WAGES, PRICES, AND REAL WAGES 


Table I shows the change in money wages, consumer prices, and real 
wages from 1953 to 1956. The wage data relate, in most cases, to the 
average earnings of wage earners in manufacturing. Viewed as a whole 
the figures in table I reveal that increases in money wages and in prices 
were modest as compared with the striking up-swings of the war and 
early post-war periods. For example, prices increased twofold or more 
from 1946 to 1953-54 in over one-third of the countries covered by the 
1955 study ' while table I indicates that from 1953 to 1956 pre 
increased less than 20 per cent. in all but four of the countries shown. 

The most common pattern, including slightly more than half the 
countries shown in table I, was an increase in money wages of from 
10 to 20 per cent. over the three-year period. Prices in the same countries 
rose from 2 to 13 per cent., and real wages rose from 3 to 14 per cent. 
The median increase in money wages from 1953 to 1956 was 19.0 per 
cent., and the median increase in real wages 9.5 per cent. The median 
annual rate of increase of real wages was therefore approximately 3.1 
per cent., or somewhat higher than during the period 1946-53. 

An increase of 3.1 per cent. in real wages implies an appreciable 
gain in the status of the wage earner and, if extended over a considerable 
period, affords the opportunity for material improvement in his level 
of living. By way of illustration, this is about the rate of increase 
needed to double the level of real wages from one generation to the 
next, i.e. in about 23 years. 

It should be noted, in addition, that this increase in real wages does 
not accurately measure the full improvement in the worker’s position 
during the period under study, since many existing social benefits were 
extended or improved and there was substantial progress in the intro- 
duction of social benefits in many parts of the world. This involved 
not only the creation of new social security schemes but the expansion 
of existing programmes to provide a wider range of benefits and a scale 
of benefits keeping pace with rising prices. Family allowances, in par- 
ticular, have been liberalised in a number of countries. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany a national family allowance scheme was intro- 
duced during the period in question. 

The recent gains in real wages have not been achieved without a 
certain amount of contention, as witness an increase in the number of 
strikes and lockouts. Working days lost through industrial disputes 
in 28 reporting countries were at a low level in 1954 but increased 
appreciably in the two succeeding years, as follows : 


Year Million man-days lost 
ee iwcece: pals ues. ce Herr ee cones 61.3 

ee ge eed oe oe a ee a ee 49.0 

a ase ee ae i vide. book ee ae ee 60.2 

ee Stee seh ge eS ee Gk es a kd 68.0 2 


Even in 1956, however, working time lost through disputes was negligible 
in relation to total time worked. 
An important factor was the favourable political and economic 
climate prevailing in most of the world. Despite the existence of strain 
1 “Recent Trends in Industrial Wages ", op. cit. 
* Provisional. 
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in many quarters and the occurrence of a number of local conflicts, the 
political scene was relatively tranquil during most of the period. Some 
ep was achieved toward liberalisation of international trade. 
ice levels were more stable, by and large, than for several decades 
and national production increased considerably more rapidly than 
gies Productivity in manufacturing industry, as measured in 
3 countries of Western Europe ', incre by 16 per cent. from 1953 
to 1956, or by an average annual rate of 5.1 per cent. 


REGIONAL AND COUNTRY TRENDS 


As a general rule real wages in the world’s major industrial countries 
tended to increase by a little less than 10 per cent. from 1953 to 1956. 
Nearly half (11 out of 24) of the countries shown in table I reported 
real wage increases of the order of 7 to 11 per cent., viz : Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Finland, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Real wages 
in France, in Puerto Rico and in China (Taiwan) rose by more than 
14 per cent. On the other hand real wage increases of less than 5 per 
cent. were recorded in Israel, South Korea, Denmark, Italy and Sweden, 
while no appreciable net change occurred in Australia. The figures for 
Australia, however, relate to the purchasing power of wage rates, while 
statistics of earnings based on a bom tax returns for wage earners and 
salaried employees in a broad range of economic activities indicate 
that real earnings showed a net gain over the period in question. 

While table I shows a general improvement in real wages over the 
period 1953-56 in almost all countries, this was not always the result 
of steady and uninterrupted progress. Table II presents indices for 
individual years, which show the details of real wage movement. Two- 
thirds of the countries covered showed a steady rise in real wages from 
each year to the next, but considerable irregularity of movement was 
vecubled in Argentina, Australia, Denmark, Israel, South Korea, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and Sweden. In Argentina, South Korea, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines, the real wage figures for 1956—though 
still above 1953 levels—represented declines from a 1954 or 1955 peak. 
A fairly steady, moderate increase in real wages over the three-year 
ee is recorded for Canada, the United States, and most of Western 

urope, though — in Denmark and Sweden was irregular. Bel- 
gium, Italy and Switzerland, however, registered real wage increases in 
the neighbourhood of 5 to 7 per cent. during the three-year period, in 
contrast to the more common figure of nearer 10 per cent. 

Annual progress is revealed in yet another way in the last column of 
table II which shows the average rate of increase of real wages per 
annum over the Passer 1953-56. The median rate of the 24 countries 
covered, as noted earlier, was about 3.1 per cent., though wage pur- 
chasing power rose slightly more on the average in the most important 
industrial countries. erto Rico and France showed annual rates of 
increase in excess of 6 per cent., while changes of less than 1 per cent. 
were recorded only for Israel, South Korea and Australia. 

The case of Puerto Rico deserves special mention. The island is in 

rocess of rapid industrialisation while at the same time part of the 
abour supply is being siphoned off by massive migration to the United 


1 See “ Recent Productivity Trends in Western European Manufacturing Industry ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXVI, No. 1, July 1957, p. 63. 
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TABLE II. INDICES AND ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE OF REAL WAGES, 











1953-56 
Indices of real wages (1953 = 100) Annual rate 
Country of i 

1954 1955 | 1956 (percentages) 
America : 
pe oe 112.1 111.7 111.9 3.8 
aS aris Gs! eka 103.1 105.6 109.1 2.9 
Puerto Rico ..... 100.9 111.6 124.0 7.4 
United States. .... 102.0 106.1 110.1 3.3 
Asia: 
China (Taiwan) .... 109.4 112.0 114.2 4.5 
BOE: oi phe aS eS 102.3 100.4 101.8 0.6 
co ee Ane opr ee ee 100.0 103.6 113.1 4.2 

orea (South) .... 109.0 106.8 102.8 0.9 

Philippines ...... 109.2 112.8 107.3 2.4 
Europe : 
pS: ee ee 103.2 107.8 109.9 3.2 
NR kw 0 smal 100.9 104.6 106.9 2.2 
DR a Tae one wld 103.0 100.1 103.7 1.2 
ET? 1080» 4 6». « 102.3 110.5 111.4 3.7 
wanes ae SG 106.2 113.1 119.4 6.1 
Germany (F.R.).... 102.5 107.2 113.8 4.4 
SOU is ESOK GL eS 102.3 107.1 107.5 2.4 
A an ae ae Se 100.7 103.9 104.7 1.5 
Netherlands. ..... 106.5 109.7 111.2 3.6 
ee 100.6 105.8 110.0 3.2 
Ss are 103.0 100.4 103.3 1.1 
Switzerland ....... 100.1 102.2 105.1 he | 
United Kingdom ... 103.3 106.4 110.5 3.4 
Oceania : 
Wes a es 100.6 101.2 99.3 —1 
New Zealand ..... 106.6 108.0 107.0 2.3 























Note. Series same as those indicated in table I. See explanatory notes to that table for details of the 
limitations of individual series and cases of incomplete coverage. Where data were available for only part 
of 1956 they were assumed to represent the year for the purpose of computing annual rates of increase. 


1 Negligible change. 


States. While money wages rose rapidly in response to new conditions, 
the consumer price level—which is closely linked to that of the United 
States because of the great quantity of consumption goods imported 
from that country—rose only slightly, with the result that wage pur- 
chasing power increased appreciably. 

The country showing the next highest rate of real wage increase was 
France. The data are based on average wage rates for the whole country 
and on consumer prices in Paris only ; it is highly probable that average 
earnings in France rose more than wage rates (as indicated by data avail- 
able for 1953-55), and that the effective increase in real wages may, in 
fact, be slightly understated by the figures shown. The relatively stable 

rice level in France over the past few years was very favourable to the 
increase in real wages. In the Federal Republic of Germany—which 
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had led France in rate of real wage increase in previous post-war years— 
consumer prices rose more rapidly and real wages less so. 


WAGE RATES AND TOTAL REMUNERATION 


Collective agreements and the administrative wage-fixing machinery 
of governments are concerned mainly with wage rates. The worker's 
actual earnings depend not only on the rate of pay concerned but on 
the hours worked (in particular, overtime hours) and on the incentive 
pay, bonuses, and other elements that help to swell the worker’s pay 
envelope. In table III such limited data as are available on rates and 


TABLE III. MONEY WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS, 1953-56 





























(1953 = 100) 

Country | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 

a 

| | 

Canada’ ...... .| Wage rates 103.2 106.1 | —* | 
Earnings 102.8 106.2 — 
Cyprus® ...... «] Wage rates 105.1 125.2 | — 
Earnings 116.3 137.2 | — 
Philippines‘ ... . .| Wage rates 100.5 100.5 | 100.9 
Earnings 105.3 108.3 109.1 
Peemce* .. . ++ « » «| Weee tates 105.7 113.6 | 123.1 
Earnings 106.5 115.5 — 

ot a aes ee 103.7 108.3 | 114.8 | 

Earnings 103.4 109.7 | 115.9 | 

Netherlands’? .... .| Wage rates 110.8 116.2 | 120.0 | 
Earnings | 116.5 12004, — 
Switzerland* ... . .| Wage rates | 100.7 101.9 | 104.5 
Earnings 101.3 | 104.0 | 109.0 
United Kingdom®. . . | Wage rates | 104.6 | 112.0 | 120.5 
Earnings 106.3 115.4 124.6 
Australia! . . . . . . | Wage rates | 101.2 | 104.2 | 109.3 
Earnings 104.0 110.5 | 117.4 
New Zealand™ ... .| Wage rates 111.5 115.8 | — 
Earnings 108.8 — — 

| | 








1 Wage rates refer to Oct. of each year, and exclude office workers. Earnings are yearly averages 
and include salaried employees. 2% Data not available. % Wage rates are yearly averages. Earni 
refer to manufacturing only, and represent one week in Sep. or Oct. of each year. 4 Data refer to Manila 
only. Wage rates and earnings do not necessarily cover identical groups of workers. Data for 1956 represent 
averages of the first 9 months. 5 Wage rates represent average rates of time-rated workers in one 
payroll period of each quarter. Earnings refer to Sep. of each year. © Wage rates and earnings refer to 
manufacturing only. Earnings in 1956 represent the average of the first 9 months. 7 Wage rates refer 
to yearly averages covering manufacturing, mining, and construction. Earnings refer to manufacturing 
only, and to Oct. of each year. 8 Wage rates and earnings refer to manufacturing only. Wage rate index 
based on quarterly index of wage rate changes. Earnings refer to Oct. of each year. 9% Wage rates 
represent rates in force on 31 Dec. of each year. Earnings refer to Oct. of each year. 10 Wage rates refer 
to adult males only. Earnings refer to males, including salaried employees, and are based on payroll tax 
returns with varying coverage. 11 Wage rates and earnings refer to manufacturing only. Earnings 
include salaried employees, and refer to the year beginning 1 Apr. of the year indicated. 
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earnings are compared for the period 1953-56. The figures presented 
refer to money wages, since the purpose is only to compare the two 
types of series. 

The most striking indication of table III is the rather close relation- 
ship between wage rates and earnings in the countries compared. 
A substantial divergence between the two series is shown for Australia 
and the Philippines ; even this may be due in part to differences in scope 
of the wage-rate and earnings statistics. In other countries the movement 
of the two was substantially closer. Wage rates are generally lower 
than earnings because of the elements of overtime pay, incentive pay, 
etc., which enter into the composition of the latter, but the indices of 
table III indicate, in general, that existing differentials did not widen 
significantly in the period 1953-56. The figures relating to earnings do 
not, of course, include family allowances or social security benefits. 
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The author presents, however, a number of criticisms of Leontief’s 
results. As other economists have also pointed out, Leontief does not give 
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- 
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and the limited development of industry, which in the main has not pro- 
gressed beyond the handicraft stage and only employs 15 per cent. of the 
population, the author discusses the reasons for this situation. On the 
problems of manpower he observes that “ it is futile to press on with build- 
ing up an economy unless men are also trained to run it. In other words, 
industrial planners must urge the importance of taking steps to train the 
necessary manpower.” 
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Middle East in world output more than trebled. With the relative decline 
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introduce a certain flexibility into their planning”. He quotes the case of 
—_ where additional emphasis is now being placed on housing and social 
reform. 

Special mention is made of the question of foreign aid. There is ample 
scope here for international co-operation and for applying the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. Security and higher living standards for the 
peoples of the Middle East should be in the forefront of the minds of world 
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This is a study of the “input-output ” system of economic analysis 
devised by Professor W. W. Leontief. Professor Rasmussen first presents 
an exposition of input-output analysis with special attention to its relation- 
ship to national income accounting. He then makes two important contri- 
butions to input-output analysis. On the theoretical side he presents a much 
more thorough analysis than has been made before of input-output in 
relation to price determination and income distribution. With this kind of 
analysis it may be possible to trace the economic effects of changes in the 
prices of factors of production, e.g. changes in wages. There is also a special 
study of the effects of the “ sliding scale ” method of wage adjustment. The 
wrens of input-output can also be used in reverse to show the effects 
of changes in output on the prices of factors of production, e.g. the wages 
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is the presentation of a wealth of statistical material. ides a full input- 
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A study of the behaviour and development of children partly deprived 
of the educational influence of their mothers, who were employed either as 
homeworkers or in outside jobs. The author carried out a survey of a rela- 
tively small -y of 370 primary-school children in Munich between the ages 
of 10 and 14. Roughly half the mothers of this group had jobs. Points 
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STRACHEY, John. Contemporary Capitalism. New York, Random House, 

1956. 374 pp. $5. 

This is the first volume of a projected series of studies on the principles 
of democratic socialism. In order to present a persuasive case for “ scientific 
socialism ”, Mr. Strachey believes that it is first of all necessary to have a 
clear idea of what capitalism has become and is becoming. “ Capitalist 
society in 1956 is a very different thing from what it was 100 years ago when 
the socialist critique was first written or even from what it was 50 years ago 
when most of the current socialist conceptions of it were first formulated.” 

Mr. Strachey’s analysis consists in briefly reviewing classical and Marxist 
economic theory in order to reach a better understanding of the present 
trends in capitalism. Particularly critical attention and importance is given 
to the doctrines of J. M. Keynes and to the concept of controlled democratic 
oe that has emerged from the economic controversies since the 
pu — of Keynes’ General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 

n a 
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TINBERGEN, J. Economic Policy: Principles and Design. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1956. xxviii+276 pp. $7. 


WEBER, Christian Egbert. Lohnwertbildung und Eigentumsordnung in der 
modernen Marktwirtschaft. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 25. 
Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 108 pp. DM 8.60. 


Wronski, Bruno. Regionale Lohnunterschiede und Industriestandort. 
Unterlagen zur Beurteilung von Méglichkeiten der Industriedezentralisa- 
tion. Bad Godesberg, Institut fiir Raumforschung, 1956. 36 pp., tables 
and maps. 


Statistics. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, STATISTIK, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Die Angestelltenversicherung in den Jahren 1949 bis 1952 in dev Bundes- 
vepublik Deutschland. Statistischer und finanzieller Bericht. Bonn, 1957. 
25 pp.+appendices. 


RosBerts, George W. The Population of Jamaica. Introduction by Kingsley 
Davis. Published for the Conservation Foundation. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1957. xxii+356 pp. 

This study, which is part of a broad research project on population 
problems of Jamaica, analyses the trends and structure of the population 
of the island with the help of the available official census returns and the 
vital statistics. This is one of the few well-documented case studies of 
population dynamics in a densely populated underdeveloped area and should 
therefore be of wide interest. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ALBEDA, Willem. De rol van de vakbeweging in de moderne maatschappij. 
Academisch proefschrift, Vrije Universiteit van Amsterdam. Summary 
in English. Hoorn, Uitgave Edecea, 1957. 268 pp. 


Bursk, Edward C. (edited by). Human Relations for Management. The 
Newer Perspective. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. ix+372 pp. 
$5. 

A collection of seventeen articles concerning human relations in industry 
originally published in the Harvard Business Review and based mainly on 
experience in the United States. The sub-title—The Newer Perspective— 
fits the nature of the discussions, for the book is concerned not so much with 
techniques and devices as with providing new insights into the various 
aspects of human relations in industry. “ The practice of good human rela- 
tions cannot just be learned ; no knowledge in the head will ever make up 
for lack of feeling in the heart.” 

The contributors include business executives, business consultants, 
educators and a trade unionist. The theme of the first article, ‘“‘ Human Rela- 
tions in Modern Business”, is that teamwork and co-operation in industry 
depend on good human relations, which must be based on a recognition of 
the interdependence between all those involved in the productive process 
and of the complex needs which influence human behaviour, as well as cn 
moral or ethical laws. The succeeding articles deal mainly with the question 
of how to make human relations work in terms of business leadership, 
communication, administration, supervision, and employee attitudes and 
satisfaction ; illustrations of various problems from actual life situations are 
frequently given. 

The trade union view is given in the last article, “ A Trade Unionist 
Appraises Personnel Management Philosophy ”, by Solomon Barkin. It 
expresses some doubts regarding management’s approach to human relations. 
The writer stresses the point that a realistic personnel management philo- 
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sophy should be based on the premise that the enterprise must seek to achieve 

the goals of both management and the trade union and must therefore be 

adapted to the enduring presence of the trade union and to a system of 

collective bargaining. 

CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL - FORCE OUVRIERE, France. Les 
comités d'entreprise. By Jacques MICHOLIN. Paris, La documentation 
économique et syndicale, 1956. 140 pp. 


DEUTSCHE ANGESTELLTEN-GEWERKSCHAFT, GRUPPE DER KAUFMANNISCHEN 
ANGESTELLTEN. Um die Zukunft der kaufmdnnischen Angesteliten. 
Vortrage, gehalten auf der dritten Deutschlandtagung der Gruppe der 
kaufmannischen Angestellten in der DAG in Wiirzburg vom 27. Sep- 
tember bis 30. September 1956. Hamburg, 1956. 115 pp. 


FITZGERALD, Rev. Mark J., and BRopDERIck, —— (editors). Proceedings 
of the Conference on Current Issues in Collective Bargaining. Fourth 
Annual Union-Management Conference. Notre Dame, Department of 
Economics and the Law School of the University of Notre Dame in 
cooperation with the Unions and Management, 1956. 82 pp. 


HAUPTVORSTAND DER DEUTSCHEN ANGESTELLTEN-GEWERKSCHAFT, ABT. 
WIRTSCHAFTSPOLITIK UND BETRIEBSVERFASSUNG.  Sozialpartnerschaft 
und betriebliche Sozialpolitik. Hamburg, 1956. 20 pp. 

Wy ele published by the German Salaried Employees Union (DAG), 
sets forth the rng J principles which, in the union’s view, should govern 
social partnership between management and labour and on which the pro- 
vision of welfare facilities by the undertakings should be based. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Research in Industrial 
Human Relations. A Critical Appraisal. Edited by Conrad 
M. ARENSBERG, Solomon BarkIN, W. Ellison CHALMERS, and others. 
eae No. 17. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. x+213 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LANDWORKERS’ FEDERATION. Report of the 14th Congress, 
Frankfurt-on-Main, 21st-24th August 1956. Utrecht, 1956. 154 pp. 


KAMMER FUR ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE FUR SaLzBurG. 10 Jahre 
ge A ~ Arbeiter und Angestellte fiir Salzburg, 1946-1956. Salzburg, 
. pp. 


Ketty, Richard. Nine Lives for Labor. Introduction by Emil Rieve. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 182 pp. $3. 


MYERs, ——— and Larpier, Harry W. What Do You Know about Labor? 
New York, The John Day Company, 1956. xviii+301 pp. $4.75. 


StuRMTHAL, Adolf (editor). Contemporary Collective Bargaining in Seven 
Countries. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, 1957. ix+382 pp. $4.50. 

This fourth volume of the Cornell International Industrial and Labor 
Relations Reports series consists of a collection of monographs on the col- 
lective bargaining a of Great Britain (by Allan Flanders), Norway 

y J. Inman), the Netherlands (by P.S. Pels), France (by Adolf Sturmthal), 
y (by Clark Kerr), Italy (by Luisa Riva Sanseverino and Cesare 
Vannutelli) and the United States (by Neil W. Chamberlain), which follow, 
as far as circumstances in each country permit, a uniform pattern. Thus 
each monograph starts with a historical survey, then describes the present 
system of collective dealings in labour relations (i.e. not only the bargaining 
process as such but also settlement of disputes, government intervention in 
an — staff representation at the plant level, grievance procedure, etc.) 
and, finally, gives an account of the practical results of the working of the 
system in terms of the development of wages. This enables the reader to 
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compare objectively the very different national patterns and to draw con- 
clusions on the practical effects of their functioning. The final chapter 
consists of a comparative evaluation by the editor, who was from 1952 to 
1954 a Visiting Professor at the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, and is now Philip Murray Professor at 
Roosevelt University, Chicago. In his “ Essay on Comparative Collective 
Bargaining ” he examines the common as well as the divergent features of 
the collective bargaining systems in the seven countries from the point of 
view of the importance of collective agreements as a method of determining 
wages and working conditions, the “ extension ” of collective agreements to 
non-members of the contracting organisations, the wage structure that 
emerged out of collective bargaining in the post-war period, and, finally, 
from the point of view of wage policy under full-employment conditions. 
One of the conclusions reached by Professor Sturmthal is that “ the tradi- 
tional mpage of ‘ collective bargaining versus legal enactment’... loses 
much of its significance. Instead of an either-or, the countries discussed in 
this volume appear to be evolving various combinations of the two elements. 
The mixtures differ not only from country to country, but also among differ- 
ent industries of the same country and, of course [at) different times as well. 
And in many cases the mixture is a synthesis, such as to make difficult, if 
not impossible, a quantitative statement about the elements that went into 
the making of the final product. ... In other words, law and collective 
bargaining are no longer ‘ pure ’—they have had their impact upon each 
other.” Like the authors of the national monographs, the editor in his final 
evaluation does not limit himself to a comparative description of the differ- 
ent systems but also tries to analyse their influence on wage structure, 
where he sees a widespread tendency for skill differentials to shrink, and on 
the fixing of wages in its relation to inflation and full employment. 


SWEENEY, Vincent D. United Steelworkers of America. Twenty Years Later. 
Pittsburgh, United Steelworkers of America, 1956. 239 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Bose, S. N. Indian Labour Code. Third edition. Thoroughly revised, 
enlarged and brought up to date. Calcutta, Eastern Law House (Private 
Ltd.), 1957. xii+1,585 pp. 25 rupees. 

A compilation of Indian labour laws and the rules made thereunder, 
including introductory notes by the author on the background and history 
of each important enactment. These notes show the influence of interna- 
tional labour Conventions and Recommendations on the development of 
labour and social legislation in India, as well as certain notable features of 
Indian experience in this field. 


B6tTTICHER, Eduard. Waffengleichheit und Gleichbehandlung der Arbeit- 
nehmer im kollektiven Arbeitsrecht. Vortrag gehalten vor der Juristischen 
Studiengesellschaft in Karlsruhe am 3. Februar 1956. Karlsruhe, 
Verlag C. F. Miiller, 1956. 18 pp. DM 1.80. 

The author of this study, who is Professor of law at the University of 
Hamburg, examines how far German labour law, as interpreted and applied 
by the courts, provides for a “ balance of power ” between employers and 
trade unions in industrial disputes (strikes and lockouts) and to what extent 
there exists a general and legally enforceable principle by which different 
workers may demand equal treatment in respect of wages and conditions of 
work, 


Hveck, Alfred, and NipperpEy, Hans Carl. Lehrbuch des Arbeitsrechts. 
Sixth edition. Second volume. Three parts. Berlin and Frankfurt-on- 
Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH, 1955-1957. 1,078 pp. (the three parts). 
DM 10.50. 

This is the second volume of the sixth (and at the same time the first 
post-war) edition of the well-known textbook on German labour law which, 
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before 1933, was considered the leading work in the field in Germany. The 
two authors have divided the preparation of the textbook between them, 
Professor Hueck writing the first volume (on the law concerning individual 
relations between workers and employers), which is due to be completed by 
the end of this year, while Professor Nipperdey undertook this second 
volume, which deals with the law concerning collective relations between 
workers and employers. 

The work starts with a description of the system and definition of what 
German legal doctrine calls “ collective labour law ”. The following chapters 
deal, respectively, with the right of association (including a discussion of the 
right not to organise), collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes, strikes and lockouts, works councils and co-management. 
The legal system of collective labour relations in other countries is sum- 
marised in an appendix, which also contains a bibliography. 

The book gives not only a comprehensive and thorough description of 
the present position of German law, as laid down in legislation and court 
decisions, but also enters into a discussion of many questions that are not 
regulated by legal enactments. 


Korba, Lajos. A tdrsadalmi tuladjon védelme és a dolgozék anyagi feleldssége 
a munkajogban, kiilénés tekintettel a gyakorlati tapasztalatokra. Budapest, 
Magyar jogasz szévetség vallalati jogdsz szakosztalya, 1956. 78 pp. 


The text of a lecture on “ the protection of collective property and the 
responsibilities of workers under the Labour Code and in the light of prac- 
tical experience”. It is accompanied by the comments of a number of 
speakers at a congress of Hungarian lawyers held in 1956. 


MA.tAs, Gyérgy. A munkaiigyi vitdk elintézése. Budapest, Magyar jogdsz 
szévetség munkajogi szakosztalya, 1956. 32 pp. 
This pamphlet contains a number of accounts of the procedure for 
settling labour disputes in Hungary, with the comments of a number of 
speakers at a congress of lawyers held in 1955. 


Sozialrecht. Rechtsprechung und Schrifttum. Bearbeitet von den Richtern 
des Bundessozialgerichts. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag K.G., 
1956. Looseleaf. 


TétH, Imre. A munkajogviszony elhatdvoldsa. A munka végzéséve irdnyuld 
polgdri jogviszonyoktél. Budapest, Magyar jogasz szévetség munkajogi 
szakosztalydnak kiskényvtara, 1956. 58 pp. 


Reproduces a lecture on “ the distinction between labour law and the 
general law relating to the performance of work 


Manpower. 


DENEKE, J. F. Volrad. Die freien Berufe. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk 
Verlag, 1956. 384 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, United States. Occupational Information for 
Counselors : An Annotated Bibliography. Washington, 1957. 16 pp. 
15 cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY, United States. 

Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers. Washington, 1956. 

88 pp. 50 cents. 

Describes the results of a recent survey carried out in various labour 
market areas by the Bureau of Employment Security of the United States 
Department of Labor in collaboration with some of its affiliated state 
employment security agencies, in order to obtain data on the basis of which 
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new and improved services could be provided to older workers through the 
local offices of the federal-state employment security system. 

The study is concerned with the most important points relating to (a) 
the characteristics of the workers included in the sample groups studied ; 
(b) the major employment problems that were found to be confronting 
these workers ; (c) the special services that are at present provided and their 
results ; and (d) the staff time required to provide special services as compared 
with the time allowed for normal service. A concluding chapter contains 
recommendations based on the survey. 


— Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices. An Analysis of 
Experience in Seven Major Labor Markets. Bulletin No. R 151, Sep- 
tember 1956. Washington, 1956. v+269 pp. $1.25. 


This report presents the findings of a comprehensive survey of the labour 
market experience and the nature and extent of the problems of older 
workers, which was conducted by the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the United States Department of Labor and seven of its affiliated state 
employment security agencies, with the co-operation of universities in several 
states. 

The survey was designed to provide data on (a) the characteristics of 
unemployed older workers seeking jobs through public employment offices 
and how they compare with younger applicants and (b) employment 
patterns of older and younger workers, and hiring and separation practices 
affecting the employment and unemployment of older workers. The data 
on these subjects were collected from samples of job seekers, employers and 
employed workers in seven large metropolitan areas, selected in particular 
because of their widely different economic background, industrial growth 
patterns, and labour market conditions. 

A general description of the survey methods and limitations is given 
in Chapter I, while details of the sampling procedures are discussed in the 
appendix. The following chapters give a comparative analysis of various 
aspects of the employment problems for all the seven areas taken together. 
Chapter II, for example, describes the characteristics of older unemployed 
workers, comparing the latter with their younger counterparts according 
to the industry in which they were last employed, their most recent occupa- 
tion, the extent of their education, physical handicaps, and so forth. In 
addition, a comparison is made relating to periods of employment, 
unemployment, and withdrawal from the employment market. Another 
chapter reviews the extent to which older workers are now employed and 
the factors that appear to influence their employment. The matters dealt 
with include the age characteristics of employed men and women; the 
occupations and industries where older workers are employed in the greatest 
proportions ; the extent to which factors such as length of service, size of 
firm and pension plan coverage influence the employment patterns of older 
workers ; and how employment patterns change as workers become older. 
A comparison of the occupational experience of the employed and un- 
employed workers, and an analysis of the characteristics of older workers 
in relation to their chances of getting jobs and staying employed is given in 
another chapter, which describes employment practices by industry, occupa- 
tion and size of firm. The implications of pension plans on the ability of 
older workers to find work and stay on the job are also reviewed. 

The last seven chapters (VI to XII) present, for each of the seven areas 
separately, detailed studies on the same questions as those dealt with in the 
general survey. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, United Kingdom. Technological Educa- 
tion in Britain. Reference Pamphlets, No. 21. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1957. 35 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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FEDERATION OF BritisH INDUsTRIES. Industry and the Technical Colleges. 
A Review of Some Current Problems. Issued by the Joint F.B.I. Educa- 
tion Committee. London, 1956. 44 pp. 3s. 


THIRION, Roger. A endre aux jeunes a penser leur travail. Essai d’initia- 
tion des apprentis d’un centre d’apprentissage aux principes et méthodes 
de l’organisation scientifique du travail en complément de leur formation 

rofessionnelle. Publication No. 90. Brussels, Comité national belge de 
‘organisation scientifique, 1957. 110 pp. 

This report describes an attempt to familiarise apprentice weavers in an 
Alsatian town with the principles of scientific management. The experiment 
set out to humanise factory work and to give workers the feeling of solidarity 
with the undertaking ; they were taught to work intelligently instead of 
doing their jobs mechanically without taking any interest in them. During 
their training young workers were encouraged to ask themselves why and 
how they performed the actions that would make up their daily routine and 
if necessary to find their own answers to any problems that arose. A number 
of examples are given to illustrate the method, which, in Mr. Thirion’s 
opinion, hes produced excellent results. 


TourRVILLE, Bernard. Le choix des avenirs. Paris, Editions Denoél, 1956. 
190 pp. 


WaHRMUT, Hans. Die Kosten und Ertrage der Lehrlingshaltung im Handwerk. 
Ergebnis einer Untersuchung in einem westfalischen Landkreis. Cologne- 
Deutz, Bund-Verlag GmbH, 1957. 82 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Hun_e, Fritz. Die betrieblichen Sozialleistungen. Eine Begriffsanalyse. 
Sozialpolitische Schriften, Heft 7. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 
48 pp. DM 4. 


THALMANN, Hans (editor). Probleme des Arbeitslohnes in der volkseigenen 
Industries. Heft 4, “ Fragen der Arbeits6konomik ”. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft, 1956. 186 pp. DM 4.30. 


WILHELM, Herbert. oe wang 0 der gesetzlichen Sozialleistungstrager. 
Sozialpolitische Schriften, Heft 6. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 
65 pp. DM 5.60. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Axsonyl, Géza. Az uj betegségbiztositdsi térvény és a tdrsadalombiztositasi 
gyarkorlat kérdései. Budapest, Magyar jogasz szévetség vallalati jogdsz 
szakosztalya, 1956. 116 pp. 


A booklet designed for legal advisers in industry. It discusses practical 
social security problems in the light of Legislative Decree No. 39 of 1955 
concerning sickness insurance ; a summary of the essential provisions of this 
decree is given. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, United Kingdom. Health Services in 
Britain. Reference Pamphlets, No. 20. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1957. 58 pp. 3s. 


DowninG, R.I. Raising Age Pensions. A Five Point Programme. Melbourne, 

University Press, 1957. 22 pp. 2s. 

This pamphlet analyses the Australian old-age pension scheme and puts 
forward suggestions for meeting the acute needs of certain classes of old-age 
pensioners without adding too much to government expenditure. 

The author believes that, before any increase is os in the basic rate, 
a substantial sum, say 12 million pounds—the cost of adding 10s. a week to 
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all old-age pensions—should be devoted to the special needs of pensioners 
who are worse off than the average, in the form of a supplement for pen- 
sioners living alone, special assistance for needy pensioners, housing allow- 
ances, home services and social amenities, as well as to the encouragement of 
individual provision for old age. 


SECRETAR{A DEL TRABAJO Y PREVISION SOCIAL, OFICINA DEL CONTROL 
ForANEO, Mexico. Una jornada de previsién social. Asamblea de repre- 
sentantes de comisiones mixtas permanentes de seguridad e higiene. Mexico 
City, 1956. 114 pp. 


TEGNER, Goran. Die soziale Sicherheit in Schweden. Stockholm, Schwedisches 
Institut, 1956. 111 pp. 2.50 crowns. 


Agriculture. 


EUROPEAN CONFEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE. Assemblée générale de la 
C.E.A., 17-22 septembre 1956 a Scheveningen. Procés-verbal, résolutions, 
conclusions, ailocutions, rapports. Publications de la C.E.A., fascicule 12. 
Brougg (Switzerland), 1959. 204 pp. In French and German. 


FEDERATION OF Matava. Final Report of the Rice Committee. Kuala Lumpur, 
Government Press, 1956. ix+139 pp. $2.50; 5s. 10d. 


The report of a committee appointed to inquire into various matters 
relating to the economic status of paddy cultivators and to make recommen- 
dations for measures calculated to assure them an economic return. A 
from technical matters, the recommendations refer to such subjects as 
improving the conditions of tenant farmers, the expansion of government 
services (extension services, roads, education, sanitation), expanding credit 
facilities, improving marketing, and the development of rural industries 
as supplementary employment for paddy cultivators. 


FORSCHUNGSINSTITUT DER DEUTSCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR AUSWARTIGE 
Po.itTik (INSTITUT FUR EUROPAISCHE POLITIK UND WIRTSCHAFT). Die 
europdische Zusammenarbeit auf dem Gebiet der Landwirtschaft, unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Tdtigkeit internationaler und europdischer 
Organisationen. With an introduction by Werner Scuiesitz. Frankfurt 
on-Main, 1957. 88 pp. 

This book, published by the Research Institute of the German Society 
for Foreign Policy, gives a review of European co-operation in the field of 
agriculture. 

The first contains a brief description of the development of this 
co-operation before and after the Second World War. The second part 
contains a list of international and European organisations dealing with 
agricultural problems. It is followed by a bibliography referring to books, 
articles and brochures which have a bearing on agricultural questions of 
common interest to European countries. Also mentioned are international 
conventions and documents prepared by governments and international 
organisations (a list of publishers and a subject and author index are ap- 
pended). 


WarRINER, Doreen. Land Reform and Development in the Middle East. 
A Study of Egypt, Syria and Iraq. London, New York, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1957. ix+197 pp. 18s. 

Writing some ten years ago in Land and Poverty in the Middle East’, 
the author had as her major purpose to draw attention to the significance 
of the problem of rural poverty in the Middle East. Today, she feels, this 
is no longer necessary. ‘“‘ It now seems more important to stress the dynamics 
of change, as they affect the poor, rather than to study underdevelopment 
as a static condition. ...” 


1 London, New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 149 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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The author does not attempt to review in this rather concise study all 
aspects of social and economic development in the three countries chosen 
but rather “ to consider the need for agrarian reforms as a means of raising 
the standard of living, in relation to the economic development of each of 
these countries ”. Nor is she primarily interested in the techniques of reform 
or their technical results ; what she always has in view is the effects of 
development on the standard of living of the peasant: the poverty of the 
peasant is the crux of the whole problem and without improving his lot 
there can be no social progress. 

Briefly, the argument in the book may be summarised as follows : 

Egypt is typically underdeveloped in that there is a high degree of 
population pressure and much rural underemployment, and the rate of 

pulation increase greatly exceeds the increase in agricultural production. 

ut, at the same time, agricultural efficiency is at a very high level, giving 
high yields per acre. Income per person remains low, however, because of 
population pressure and because of the unequal distribution of land and 
the resulting bad distribution of income. The land reform introduced in 1952 
was essentially a social reform aiming at a better distribution of income by 
breaking up the largest estates and reducing rentals on farm land. It has 
resulted in a better deal for the fellah but it cannot solve the problem of 
population pressure ; for this, new land and industrialisation are required, and 
these are also elements in the policy of the new government. 

In contrast Syria has plenty of land and little population pressure but 
is short of public capital. Here there has been a remarkable expansion in 
agricultural production by private initiative. The “ merchant-tractorists ” 
have turned to risk-taking in agricultural development in new areas through 
mechanised farming. But this development has not affected the problems 
in the older regions, where there is need for reform to improve the lot of the 
share-cropper. Resettlement on a large scale is an obvious answer, but the 
funds required are lacking. 

Finally, Iraq is very underdeveloped in so far as its resources are con- 
cerned, and environmental factors are most unfavourable ; but the popula- 
tion is sparse and the country is in the fortunate position of having plenty 
of capital derived from oil revenues. Because of the unfavourable environ- 
ment there had, until recently, been very little agricultural development. 
Poverty is intense and is due “ to a low level of production ; it is the result 
of adverse physical conditions and primitive methods, and the land system. 
The fellah’s income is low because the land produces little and because the 
landowner takes most of what it produces.” The control of environment 
is being tackled energetically, mostly by means of engineering projects, but 
little attention has been paid to human resources. “ In the past Iraq was 

r because its people could not master their environment. Today Iraq 
1s poor because it has more money than it can invest ; and the reason why 
this is so is that the social structure of the country is not adapted to expan- 
sion.” There is wide scope for reform and until reforms are introduced the 
engineering projects cannot raise the standard of living. A key problem is 
the social vacuum caused by the absence of a strong middle class which can 
challenge the power of the sheikhs. 

The author concludes that, each in its own way, the “ three dynamics ”— 
revolutionary reform in Egypt, private enterprise in Syria, and capital in 
Iraq—have tried to solve the problem of poverty. But “ none of the three 
dynamics in isolation from the rest can open the way to the abolition of 
poverty. Only if they were linked together would the way be open. When the 
revolutionary drive can use the money originating from oil production and 
transport to invest in the big schemes needed, and in the human resources, 
the problem of raising the general standard of living will be soluble.” 


Co-operation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION. American Cooperation 1956. 
Cooperatives : Key to Farm Progress. A collection of Papers and 
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Discussions Summarizing the Twenty-eighth Session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation, at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C., 
July 29-August 2, 1956. Washington, 1956. 604 pp. 


Co-02ERATIVE TRAINING COLLEGE, Poona. Activities of the Co-operative 
Training College, Poona, 1947 to 1956. Poona, 1956. 65 pp. 


LorsBacH, Josef. Hauberge und Hauberggenossenschaften des Siegerlandes. 
Quellen und Studien des Instituts fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
78 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one  pomeeny management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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